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manner in which it teaches the lessons of healthful, soon the memory and imagination are called into play in 
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ent volume, though more elementary in its treatment, as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences 
follows the same plan, and while including a sufficient in his acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating 
amount of technical anatomy and physiology, devotes his development and growth in language to the things 
special attention to the subject of personal and public that interest and attract him most. : 
health. It does this in such a way as to appeal to the The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in de- 
interest of boys and girls, and fix in their minds the essen- tail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons and 
tials of right living. In place of general statements in phonic lessons are "ae in orderly sequence. 
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daily lives the teachings of hygieneand sanitation, and 
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society. : " 
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On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: . Works :;OAMDEN.N. J. 








DID YOU EVER REALIZE: 


That poor pencils require frequent sharpening, while Dixon’s 
“High School” pencils retain satisfactory points ? 

The same process that makes pencil leads fine and smooth 
makes them tough and durable. 
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Just to see how good a school pencil can be, write for samples 


of Dixon “ High School.” 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
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Just Published 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Text-Book For Schools 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
Illustrated, with Frontispiece in color. 
List Price, $1.35 





A direct, simple, and interesting account of the 
great English writers, their works, and the literary 
periods in which they are included. A sympathetic 
aad scholarly atmosphere pervades the entire work. 
The information is accurate, clearly arranged, and 
displays a broad and penetrating knowledge of the 
subject. 

No English text-book in literature, of equal size, 
can compare with this in wealth and character of 
illustrations. The frontispiece —The Canterbury 
Pilgrims — is a lithograph in ten colors and gold of 
a direct copytaken from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, and is believed to be the finest illustration 
ever printed in a text-book. 


Hore STREET HIGH SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., September 2, ’09. 
Long’s English Literature strikes me as being the most 
satisfactory work of the kind I have yet seen. The general 
plan is admirable, its scope comprehensive, and the style 
clear, condensed, and defiaite. I am especially pleased with 
the way in which the book reproduces the gist of the best 
hings in literature. KATHERINE M, MARy, 
English Department. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 











An Unequaled Latin Series 


By WALTER B. GuNNIsSON, Principal, and 
WALTER S. HARtey, Instructor in Latin, 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn. 





The First Year of Latin $1.00 


An exceedingly simple and logical treatment, using 
the vocabulary of Cesar, with an abundance of material 
for translation and frequent reviews. 


Caesar’s Gallic War $1.25 


Contains all the text, the grammar and the compo- 
sition required for second year work, effecting great 
economy of time and expense. 


TWO AUTHORITATIVE OPINIONS 


‘*T like the First Year of Latin because it is so sys- 
tematic and so rapidly progressive. I like the classi- 
fied lists of words, the reviews, the Cwsar vocabulary, 
and the absolute start in reading Latin which the stu- 
dent will make in one year.”—W. L. Rankin, Vice- 
President, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

‘* This edition of ‘Cesar’s Gallic War’ combines all 
the features of Latin text, notes, prose composition, 
grammar and vocabulary in the most masterful way 
possible, with the keenest appreciation of the needs of 
second year pupils. * * * The Grammatical Appendix is 
just what second year pupils need, and just where they 
need it. * * * The Latin Prose Composition is the finest 
piece of explanatory work ina difficult field that I have 
yet seen.”".—WALLACE Prrer Dick, Professor of Greek 
and Latin, State Normal School, West ter, Pa. 





Full information and descriptive circulars sent on request. 
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Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 

‘Progressive Lessons in Art Education’ is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 
the subject of art education becomes an integral 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


esctiptive Circular Sent upon Request. 
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THE CRITICS OF THE SCHOOLS.—(I.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


With men’s opinions we have no quarrel, with their philosophy we take no issue, upon their 
arguments we waste no time, their appreciation we appreciate, but their misstatement of facts we 


will expose. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE IN THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE.—(L.) 


“The Schools the Mainspring of .Democracy,” in the August American Magazine, by 


William Allen Waite, is an exceptionally well intentioned article. 


n style it is attractive, in ap- 


preciation it is sympathetic, and, except where it has been misled as to facts, it is just and helpful. 


APPRECIATIVE STATEMENT. 


Mr. White says: “In the United States we 
spend nearly a half-billion dollars every year for 
schools—mostly in direct taxes. And we raise 
those direct taxes by a direct vote of the people. 
It is primitive. folk-rule; yet the sum we raise 
thus is the largest single item in the tax budget, 
direct or indirect, that we raise under our govern- 
ment. Moreover, it is the only fund in our sys- 
tem of government that is so carefully watched 
that dishonesty and extravagance do not waste it 
materially. The strongest instinct of this nation 
—one might almost call it an obsession—is the 
instinct for education. So as a people we have 
kept our schools separate from our other govern- 
ments. Anarchy might wipe out our federal gov- 
ernment, and in the disorder our state institutions 
might suspend; even our cities and counties 
might be paralyzed in the general disorder. But 
in all the political upheaval the machinery of our 
public schools need not be affected. The $475,- 
000,000 school tax would be collected, the half- 
million school teachers would go to work every 
morning, and the eighteen million students would 
keep on preparing themselves to resist whatever 
tyranny and oppression and injustice the political 
cataclysm about them might produce. The 
framers of the constitution, with all their fine sys- 
tem of checks and balances, overlooked the main- 
spring of the whole mechanism of democracy, and 
left it unhampered. It is practically the only po- 
litical institution which is not in some way subject 
to more or less complex control and interference 
by the state or the nation. And slowly, as the 
people have grown in intellectual strength, they 
have removed the checks and balances put upon 
the people in all wisdom by the fathers, and it is 
absurd to say that when the schools have made 
men worthier than they were and than they are, 
safely to handle larger affairs, men will not find 
a simple way to reach the larger affairs. Consti- 
tutions are not amended by wars—monarchies 
and kings are curbed by wars. Constitutions are 


amended by the moral and intellectual growth of 
the people. . 
COMPLIMENTS MASSACHUSETTS. 

“The daily attendance in Massachusetts is 
larger than in any other state, and the average 
number of days’ attendance a year is larger than 
in any other state, and hence the 33.2 cents per 
hundred dollars of true valuation of all real and 
personal property expended for school purposes 
annually brings the greatest efficiency in educa- 
tional reSult. The Report indicates that Massa- 
chusetts sends more of her children more days in 
the year to higher grade schools than any other 
American state. It is therefore fair to ask, What 
does the state get out of it? How does the school 
serve a progressive sane democracy? A mono- 
graph of the American Academy of Social and 
Political Science is devoted to Massachusetts 
labor legislation, and finds it on the whole the wis- 
est labor legislation in the United States. In 
railroad legislation Massachusetts has adopted as 
a matter of course provisions for state ownership 
of railroads as a penalty for oppression, and while 
her commission has no rate-making power, it has 
information upon which to base rate suggestions, 
and that information collected under the law is 
so complete and so categorical in its nature that 
a rate suggestion from a Massachusetts commis- 
sion, backed by the power of state ownership, has 
all the teeth necessary to keep rate encroachments 
at a respectful distance. The commonwealth has 
led all the other states in providing a good sub- 
stitute for old-age pensions for its citizens. It 
regulated its public utilities with rigorous justice, 
and its banking laws are models for other states. 
Moreover, without primaries and without legal 
aids to secure representative government, other 
than the most radically non-partisan ballot law in 
the United States, Massachusetts has maintained 
in the United States senate representative men 
who by sheer intellectual force have dominated 
that body with the Massachusetts idea, and have 
made—whether for good or ill—the Massachu- 
setts idea a power in this nation far beyond the 
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warrant of either the wealth, the population, or 


_ the geographical area of the commonwealth. 


And finally, with all her progress—and one who 
examines the laws and the enforcement of laws 
of the several states, and examines them carefully, 
must admit that upon the whole Massachusetts is 
our most progressive commonwealth—with all her 
progress, the federal courts have only been in- 
voked once during the last two years to set aside 
the enforcement of any Massachusetts law. 
THE LESSON TO BE LEARNED. 

“And this brings us into the midst of the whole 
matter of this American democracy. Massachu- 
setts seems to show us that ‘the basis of real 
progress is in the schoolhouse, and the experi- 
ence of other states with a less efficient school 
system proves beyond a doubt that the limits of 
progress are found in the restrictions put upon 
progress by the courts—for the most part restric- 
tions of the federal courts. 

“But it is obvious that they mark the bounds 
beyond which democracy at any given time may 
not trespass. The bounds marked by the courts 
are changing. They are not the same“yesterday, 
to-day, and forever. And even though the con- 
stitution is not formally amended, its interpreta- 
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tion changes as the people grow intellectually, 
and the fundamental law of yesterday is not the 
fundamental law of to-day, nor is the fundamental 
law of the land to-day to be the fundamental law 
to-morrow. The constitution is amended by in- 
terpretation more than by formal amendment, and 
the amendments by interpretation are made by 
the courts as a result of a most inexorable law of 
human nature. Men take the color of their times. 
And courts are men. So when the times change, 
and finally when in changing the sentiment of the 
people becomes fixed, courts bend the constitution 
to the people. 

“Therefore the first obligation upon those who 
would change the trend of our American democ- 
racy from the worship of property rights to a con- 
sideration of those rights in relation to the rights 
of men should not be to change laws and reform 
the courts, but to go to the bottom and make men 
and women who can think, and feel, and act justly 
and unselfishly. The mainspring of democracy is 
in the schools.” 

All this appreciation should be appreciated by 
every friend of the schools. Next week we shall 
have something to say about other features of the 
article. 


a 





LOVE AND THE C 


RIMINAL LAW.—(IIl.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 


Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


Our criminal law as it came down to us through 
feudalism, tainted with its extreme respect for 
property that only equaled its corresponding dis- 
respect for human life and feeling, was an instru- 
mentality of government far from perfect even for 
the purposes for which it was intended. It was 
perhaps the best that the then conditions of civili- 
zation permitted, and it did much good and neces- 
sarily much harm, as any system must do. And 
admitting it was necessary and justifiable as a sys- 
tem in that period of social development—as we 
must—yet we must equally admit it must do more 
harm than good so long as it rests alone on force, 
violence, vengeance, and punishment. The time 
may come, however far in the future it may be, or 
unprepared we are for it now (as I believe we are), 
when the state will not only come to deal with, but 
the popular mind conceive of a criminal much as 
we do now the insane; and like the insane, where 
chronically so, to be confined for life instead of a 
period of years as is often the case now with men 
known to be hopeless criminals. But this confine- 
ment and treatment of the criminal will be as unlike 
the extreme methods in vogue of stripes, iron cells, 
and other reminders of degradation as it is in the 
treatment of the insane, who within a century were 
as completely brutalized and degraded as convicts 
are now. 

It was thought wise to first apply our new pro- 
bation law to misdemeanors only. This includes 
the great majority of cases in which probation is 


ver granted in any court. It covers such com- 


mon offences as drunkenness, non-support of wife 
or child, vagrancy, petty stealing, violation of city 
ordinances, most of the laws for the protection of 
youth, certain forms of assault, neighborhood 
rows, etc. A few concrete cases may serve to il- 
lustrate the difference between the old and new 
methods of procedure. 

Here is a recorded case of petty larceny by a 
young woman ina London shop, reported in a 
book entitled, “Old Bailey Experiences,” being a 
treatise on criminal jurisprudence and the actual 
working of the penal code of laws, published by 
James Fraser in 1833,and for which I am indebted 
to Mr. Mooney Williams of New York city. It 
concerns the then existing law in England to pun- 
ish with death stealing in a shop or lifting anything 
off a counter with intent to steal. 

“Under this act one Mary Jones was executed. 
The woman’s husband was pressed, their goods 
seized for some debt of his, and she, with two small 
children, turned into the streets a-begging. ’Tis 
a circumstance not to be forgotten, that she was 
very young (under nineteen) and most remarkably 
handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s shop, 
took some coarse linen off the counter, and slipped 
it under her cloak; the shopman saw her, and she 
laid it down; for this she was hanged. Her de- 
fence was (I have the trial in my pocket) that she 
had lived in credit, and wanted for nothing, till a 
press-gang came and stole her husband from her; 
but since then she had no bed to lie on; nothing to 
give her children to eat, and they were almost 
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naked; and perhaps she might have done some- 
thing wrong, for she hardly knew what she 
did. The parish officers testified the truth 
of this story, but there had been a good 
deal of shop-lifting about Ludgate—an ex- 
ample was thought necessary; and this 
woman was hanged for the comfort and satis- 
faction of some shopkeepers about Ludgate street. 
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When brought to receive sentence, she behaved in 
such a frantic manner as proved her mind to be in 
a distracted and desponding state; and the child 
was sucking at her breast when she went to Ty- 
burn.” The hanging did not stop the steal- 
ing. The state thought when it choked the 
woman it choked evil. There was the ‘mis- 
take. 
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| ARITHMETIC. 


BY AN OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOLMASTER, 


[This article is written by an exceptionally strong 
school master. It is in no sense anonymous, but the 
writer does not care to enter into a personal correspon- 
dence regarding the subject.] 

The subject of arithmetic is usually continued 
throughout the eight years of the elementary 
school, yet it is well known that at the close of a 
full common school course many pupils go into 
business unable to make a bill with accuracy and 
speed—unable to check a bill or make change 
quickly. 

The schools are now thoroughly organized, 
and a given amount of each subject must be 
mastered in each grade and examinations more or 
less formal decide whether each child shall pass 
from one grade to the next higher semi-annually 
or annually. The examinations are prepared by 
those who have passed through the prescribed 
course, and the tests are of great similarity all over 
the country. They are tests of schoolroom work 
and are made solely for school purposes. There is 
too little consideration given to the fact that all 
school work and school discipline is merely pre- 
paratory to life work and that the whole existence 
of the schools as a function of the state is to make 
future citizens. 

What are some of the defects that mark the 
teaching of arithmetic? The fundamental opera- 
tions in numbers are four. All the rest of arithme- 
tical instruction consists of the application of these 
four operations to numbers. One great defect is 
that children are not drilled thoroughly on these 
four operations. They cannot perform work rap- 
idly and accurately. 

As is well known, there are but forty-five pos- 
sible combinations of two figures in addition, and 
sixty-seven products that must be learned in the 
multiplication of two figures. When addition is 
thoroughly known subtraction is easily masfered 
and division is equally the dependent on multiplica- 
tion. Not drill enough is given in the lower grades 
to the memorizing of these addends and products 
of digital numbers. It is true that American chil- 
dren do not love drill. There is little interest in 
memorizing numbers, but in the early years mem- 
ory is strong, and if thoroughness and rapidity are 
insisted upon this basal work can be well done and 
finished. 

For some years much stress was made for teach- 
ing these numbers, not by memorizing them, but 
by process of reasoning. Some eminent students 
of child life took a decided stand against the exer- 


cise of memory in acquiring the multiplication 
table. Some of these same men have later ac- 
knowledged their error and have advised that the 
line of least resistance be taken and that these ad- 
dends and products be committed to memory. 

There are broadly two methods in the study of 
number. The operations can be taught through 
their application to objects or the operations can 
be taught with numbers and then applied to ob= 
jects. 

Number itself is simpler than the complex ideas 
involved in various objects considered numerically. 
In each case the operation has to do with nothing 
but number. Arithmetic as a science relates to 
numbers only; as an art it relates to numbers as 
applied to objects. We add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide numbers to ascertain relations existing 
between quantities. In all operations with figures 
no value is considered except numerical values. In 
arithmetic we deal with numbers only. If the 
numbers relate to objects we reason with regard to 
the conditions of the problem to learn what op- 
erations we must perform with the numbers given. 
We then perform the operation and apply the re- 
sult to the objects considered. We do not multi- 
ply five apples by two; we multiply 5 by 2 to learn 
how many apples are twice five apples. 

It is, therefore, a woeful waste of time and en- 
ergy to endeavor to teach numbers through their 
application to objects. The child’s mind is occu- 
pied by the reasoning and by the attempt to grasp 
the meaning of the conditions, when the only 
rational purpose of the problem is to teach an op- 
eration with numbers. 

It is quite true that accurate primary ideas of 
numbers themselves must be taught with objects. 
The child must even in learning to talk learn to 
distinguish one from more than one. He learns 
this long before he enters school. In most cases 
he has learned to count at least as far as twenty; 
but, however this may be, the first lessons in num- 
bers should be counting—counting things. These 
thay be splints, matches, grains of corn, or mere 
marks on the blackboard. It is essential that the 
objects be of like kind and it is better that they 
should be such as can be easily moved. With ob- 
jects only and without any book, no matter whose, 
the child should learn to apprehend number. He 
should recognize groups of two, of three. of four, 
and of five. Thus the recognition of groups by 
the eye should cease. Six should be recognized as 
two threes or three twos; seven as five and two or 








tthree and four; eight as two fours or four twos; 
mine as four and five or three threes; ten as two 
~ fives. Now can be used the scoring marks. A 
five can be made on the board with four straight 
Wines and one crossing line. This will soon become 
wecognized as five. The numbers from ten to 
twenty can then be made up of fives and units. It 
‘is very easy to teach the numbers from twenty to 
-thirty and the names of the tens to one hundred. 
_All this work should be done thoroughly and orally 
muntil every member of the class knows the small 
groups lower than six and can quickly represent by 
‘lines any number below thirty. In doing this work 
‘the children learn that two twos make four; that 
three threes make nine, etc., as they also learn the 
first elements of addition and subtraction, although 
none of the terms of arithmetic have been used. 
‘The object at first is to learn numbers—pure num- 
ibers. Primarily the apprehension of number may 
‘be by actual counting, but soon small numbers 
-should be instantly visualized and named. If such 
.Objects as splints or beans are not at hand the 
‘teachers’ fingers will always serve up to ten. 

. The apprehension of number should not be 
smixed up with any other teaching. Every answer 
-should be simply the name of the number itself 
~without any reference to the objects used. That is, 
“if the question is asked how many three and four 
-objects of any kind are, the answer is simply seven. 
If on the other hand the question were improperly 
-asked, How many splints are three splints and four 
splints, the answer might be seven splints. Keep 
‘the drill on numbers alone until clear ideas exist 
with every pupil of such numbers as can be grasped 
“by the eye and named. 

In connection with the apprehension of numbers 
‘by sight and if possible by handling and moving 
the objects, the figure representing the number 
should be taught. The digits are easily mastered 
‘When ten is reached it should be written merely. 
No attempt should be made to give reasons for the 
manner of writing. The use of figures may be 
taught without entering upon a discussion of the 
decimal system of notatidn. Later when pupils 
‘have learned how to write any number in hun- 
dreds, attention may be called to the place value of 
‘figures. 

In a few weeks children may be taught to recog- 
nize and make all the figures to twenty, and to 
‘know all the combinations of integral numbers 
within that limit, and this can best be done orally 
and the first lessons should by all means be based 
on objects. 

When the number idea is once mastered the next 
drill should be with numbers themselves without 
reference to objects, and this drill should 
‘be maintained until the necessary combina- 
tion of two figures in addition and _ the 
entire multiplication table to twelve _ times 
twelve is fully memorized. When_ this is thor- 
oughly done in the schools we’ will not see 
adults counting on their fingers to add seven to 
twenty-eight, nor will we find children who have 
studied books of arithmetic for two or three years 
doubtful and guessing whether seven times eight 
equals sixty-three, fifty-six, or sixty-four. So long 
as mere guessing or the counting of fingers or 
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marks are needed to determine simple results that 
are easily and quickly memorized in childhood the 
teaching of arithmetic will be inefficient. 

Most of the difficulties that rise in the mastery 
of this subject come from defective drill in the fun- 
damental operations. There are innumerable 
forms of drill that promote speed and accuracy, but 
perhaps none are better than rapid but clear dicta- 
tiorr of numbers and operations which may be rep- 
resented by a continuous line of figures and «igns, 
but which should be invented and dictated rapidly 
by the teacher, the pupils following and solving 
and raising a hand at the close when prepared to 
give the answer. It is wonderful what skill will 
come to a class from daily exercises with numbers 
suited to their ability. 

7X9+3+118+2+109+3+129=What? 
When operations in simple numbers have been 
fully mastered there is use for a book to teach chil- 
dren to master the conditions requiring certain op- 
erations. 

The ability to read problems involving complex 
relations of quantities expressed in unfamiliar 
terms is not fully attained by most children until 
the third or fourth school year. This is, therefore, 
as early as a text-book should be placed in the 
hands of children. If they have been drilled in 
numbers only during these early school years until 
they have fully at their control the necessary 
simple addends and products, their work in any 
elementary arithmetic will be easily and rapidly 
done. 

Of late years many schools have placed great 
stress upon the early acquaintance of the pupils 
with the ordinary denominations in compound 
numbers, and in some this has gone so far as to 
make nearly all the teaching of the multiplication 
table dependent upon certain relations of meas- 
ures. Quantity is taught before number. This 
teaching is based on the notion that such teaching 
is practical. 

Our notation is based on ten. This notation 
must be taught, and it is manifestly easier to teach 


our simple notation than to teach vary- 
ing irregular scales, such as are found 
in compound numbers. Besides, the ordi- 
nary arithmetics are filled with such  ex- 
amples in compound numbers as never oc- 


cur in any line of business now, if they ever did. 
The English arithmetics in use more than a cen- 
tury ago in this country contained much such ma- 
terial, and it has never disappeared from our 
newer text-books. 

Nop business contracts are now made in more 
than one denomination of any table. We are free 
from the burden of calculating with varying scales. 
We deal in yards and the fractions; in the ton and 
its fractions; in the pound and its fractions; in 
acres and the common fractions. No grocer sells 
by the pound and makes his bill in ounces. In no 
kind of business are the clerks obliged to deal with 
compound numbers. 

We have left one use for subtraction in dates, but 
this might easily be taught without cumbering the 
books with laborious problems involving miles, 





{Continued on page 242.) 
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MEXICO. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


New Mexico, the oldest of the civic communi- 
ties in this vast republic, has played a losing game 
in her/efforts to substitute the prosperity of mod- 
ern civilization for the handicap of tradition and 
racial inertia. 

But for the Civil war the first transcontinental 
railroad would have followed the famous Santa Fe 
trail, and from that day to the recent statehood 
proposition, that doomed her to defeat by linking 
her to Arizona in the vote of acceptance of state 
privilege, “Almost—but lost” has been her experi- 
ence. 

The one exception, and that by indirection, was 
the Spanish-American war, which turned the tide, 
and out of which is already coming a people who 
can safely choose United States senators to confer 
as to the destinies of the Union. 

It will be a long time before the balance of power 
in New Mexico, as territory or state, will pass 
from the hands of the natives. The newcomers will 
be divided between the tide of immigration from 
the South, and from the Middle West, classes that 
will not harmonize politically for generations, and 
the leaders of the natives, shrewdest of politicians, 
will see to it that the day of this political agree- 
ment is not near. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon the political character of this dominant na- 
tive force. 

Until the closing days of the last century the 
New Mexico Mexican was distinctly Spanish. He 
had neither loyalty to nor respect for the Yankee, 
whether he came from Mississippi, Michigan, or 
Massachusetts. 

When the Spanish-American war broke out, the 
New Mexico Mexicans rejoiced that at last the 
grand old kingdom of Spain had a chance to spank 
right smartly this little upstart people, until we 
learned good manners. But when they saw what 
happened, their respect for the United States was 
complete, and their loyalty established. They are 
now proud to be Americans, and the English lan- 
guage, modern dress, and industrial methods are 
attractive to them and among the younger people 
the transformation is highly creditable. 

In 1540-42 Coronado’s expedition into the land 
of the Seven Cities was described in the letters of 
Castanedo, and for more than a third of a thousand 
years there have been Spanish Mexicans in pos- 
session of the fertile spots of this great territory, 

For a quarter of a century and more I have been 
visiting New Mexico. When I first came here in 
1882 there had been slight improvement, appar- 
ently, in the third of a thousand years, where 
American life had not directly touched them. I 
used to see them plowing with a crooked stick, 
drawn by a cow, and they were content to scratch 
the ground two or three inches deep with the fur- 
rows a foot or more apart. Then there were no 
schools for the natives except for the exceeding 
few for whom the church provided opportunity in 
a few centres. 

To-day the change is great and it came with the 


close of the nineteenth century or the war episode 
which shattered their old national idol. 

Now there are common schools all over the ter- 
ritory. There is a territorial university, an agri- 
cultural college, a normal university, and a normal 
school. Of course the minimum scholarship of the 
students must not be estimated by that in institu- 
tions with age and experience, but rather by the 
equipment provided for them. One definite state- 
ment is worth much more than a few glittering: 
generalities. At Las Vegas the normal university 
has a fine building ranking with the teacher-train- 
ing equipments in New England. The president. 
is a college graduate with post-graduate degrees. 
from Yale (A. M.) and Clark University (Ph.D.). 
There is a larger proportion of university grad- 
uates in this normal institution than in any normal. 
school in New England. 

New Mexico is shy on facilities for irrigation,,. 
and agricultural prospects were confined to the val- 
leys already largely pre-empted by the natives un- , 
til ‘‘dry” \farming was scientifically developed. I 
have driven for miles among the “dry” farms,,. 
where by scientific treatment the land is as rich 
and the crops as promising as under irrigation. 
Eleven miles out from Las Vegas N. S. Belden has. 
an immense farm on which he raises thirty-five 
bushels of oats to the acre. 

The principle involved is very simple. <A desert 
in this western country is so because through the 
years unnumbered the soil has come to have capil- 
lary tubes reaching from great depths, and what- 
ever moisture falls is brought up quickly and dissi- 
pated. Now the surface is plowed and harrowed 
for a foot or more in depth for a year, continually 
harrowed so that no capillary tubes can be formed, 
and in this way no moisture escapes. The entire 
rainfall of a year is conserved. The second year 
one-half of this tract is planted and the other half 
irritated for another year, and thereafter the two 
tracts are alternated so that every crop has a year’s- 
supply of moisture which comes up through the 
plant, as there are no capillaries for escape. 

The United States government has joined pri- 
vate enterprise in the development of this new 
science. The United States department of agri- 
culture has inaugurated a bureau of “dry farming,” 
which is in charge of Professor E. C. Chilcott, and 
under his direction numerous experimental farms- 
are being established. The federal government is 
also greatly aiding the movement by searching the 
world for varieties of plants that will thrive in an 
arid climate. From the dry steppes of southern 
Russia and the Crimea, where the rainfall does not 
average ten inches angually, the government _ has. 
brought the spring and winter wheats now in com- 
mon use in the dry farming districts. Professor 
F. N. Meyer, foreign exploration agent of the de 
partment of agriculture, has just returned from an: 
extended trip to the semi-arid. regions of northern 
China and Manchuria, a country similar in climate,. 
altitude, and rainfall to western America. There: 
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he found much land under successful cultivation, 
which had been tilled for nearly 2,000 years. 

One of the most interesting land legal complica- 
tions of this part of the world is that of the Las 
Vegas land grant. In 1835 the Mexican govern- 
ment gave a grant of 431,000 acres, or an area one- 
tenth of the size of Massachusetts, to the commu- 
nity of Las Vegas. In the treaty with Mexico in 
1848,when New Mexico cameto the United States, 
our government agreed with Mexico that all such 
Mexican grants should be respected. In 1860, 
when it was supposed that the first transcontinen- 
tal railroad would go through New Mexico, Con- 
gress confirmed this grant to the community of 
Las Vegas, but there was no way for the city to 
take advantage of it because private interests kept 
this in the courts for more than thirty years. Prac- 
tically one man, Jefferson Reynolds, in the public 
interest, fought every important lawyer in the ter- 
ritory in all that time, and not until 1903 was the 
final decision rendered by which Las Vegas re- 
ceived a clear title to this vast tract. 

Now it is apparent that the delay was of inestim- 
able value,since the land would have been of slight 
worth prior to the discovery of the art of dry farm- 
ing, and it would have been sold for a song. In 
the past five years the trustees of this’ grant have 
sold for cash more than $200,000 worth, and the 
bulk of the land is still unsold; indeed, compara- 
tively little of it has been sold. 

One striking feature of this grant as at last set- 
tled is that the income of the fund received there- 
from must be used for public education in Las Ve- 
gas and upon the grant as it is settled, so that in 
time the dwellers upon this 431,000 acres will have 
the wherewithal for the best common schools in 
the United States. 

To know such a region of the United States as I 
have known New Mexico for more than a quarter 
of a century, to have seen the transformation, to 
have been the guest of many of the men who have 
become national figures through keen participation 
in the various struggles for a virtuous settlement 
of threatening problems, is an experience and a 
memory such as can never come from books or 
from one or two excursions into this annex of the 
land of the Montezumas.—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 
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MIND’S TRIUMPH OVER MATTER. 


the Chautauqua Assembly is de- 


[This tribute to 
in the Saturday Evening 


served. It is an editorial 
Post.] 

Those critics who fear for the future of “things 
of the mind” in this country because the colleges 
are going crazy over athletics know not of what 
they speak. We will show them their error. 

A generation ago the grand summertime enter- 
tainment of the rural district was the small circus 
that traveled by wagon, bought hay of the farmers, 
hired small boys to carry water to the elephant, 
and made itself, for the time being, a part of the 
community. It modestly, and mistakenly, claimed 
a high educational value for its meagre menagerie. 
Its true educational value has been convincingly 
described by no less an authority upon country life 
than Hamlin Garland. For weeks before and 
after the advent of.the circus back yards sprouted 
with improvised turning poles whereon ambitious 
urchins practiced the giant swing; in every hay- 
mow a warm emulation in tumbling feats went for- 
ward; docile family nags were unwillingly im- 
pressed for daring attempts at bareback riding. 

That kind of circus has forever vanished. Com- 
bination and capital have swallowed it up. The 
circus is now a million-dollar, three-ringed, urban 
institution, with no suggestion of the intimate little 
affair of ten wagons, two mangy lions, and a Mon- 
sieur Samson whom half the population could see 
on the village street in his every-day clothes. 

And what has taken its place? Let the lugubri- 
ous critic travel forty miles from the city in any di- 
rection and see for himself. On the same village 
green a tent is still pitched, exactly like the old 
one; but the sign over the entrance says, “Chau- 
tauqua.” Within is no M. Samson bending iron 
bars, but a bespectacled person lecturing on An- 
cient Rome. 

Let the colleges do their worst. The whole corn 
belt has gone in for intellect. 


7 en 
—~_s 





Of the last 4,136 divorces in one American city 
more than 3,000 were childless marriages. 


Wilmington, Del., has an elaborate playground 
equipment with expert supervision,all provided by 
one wealthy citizen. 





In the Sunsbine. 


By Louise Pye. 


Wf the day be dark and Oreary, 
Look for sunsbine. 
Wf you're feeling sad and weary, 
Look for sunsbine. 
Wou will always find a path of bloom, 
Wibere the sunbeams sparkle tbrougb, 
Tf you look for sunsbine. 


Friends are falling every day 
For lack of sunsbine. 
Help them up along the way, 
Sbow them sunsbine. 
Af you belp the world in seeing, 
Wou are always sure of being 
tn the sunsbine. 
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DECLARATION OF THE N. E. A., 1909. 


The National Education Association, now holding its forty-seventh annual convention in Denver, 
representing teachers and friends of education in every state of the union, makes the following declara- 
tion of principles and of aims :— 

Le free democracy cannot long continue without the assistance of a system of state-supported 
schools, administered by the chosen agents of the people and responsible to the people for its ideals, 
its conduct, and its results. The commanding position of the American people is largely due to the 
general diffusion of knowledge and culture by its free schools. 

2. Our system of state-supported schools must include elementary schools, secondary schools, 
schools for the training of teachers, and state universities. The changed conditions of the twentieth 
century also demand the establishment of free schools whose purpose shall be the training of our youth 
for commerce and the industries, as well as for the professions. 

3. The purpose of our system of free common schools must continue to be chiefly culture for 
the individual and the transmission to posterity of the results of investigations and deliberations of the 
past. Our free schools must advance along the lines of educational democracy in the sense that they 
must provide equal educational opportunities for all. Although they must give practical preparation 
not only for the professions, but also for commercial life, the demands of any part of the business 
world that courses of study be subordinated to particular interests is not in accord with the proper 
aims of a national system of common schools. 

4. A system of common schools that will meet the needs of the times must be democratic in its 
purpose and its administration; must recognize the inrportance of expert supervision, of better and 
more numerous high schools, of better and more numerous schools for the training of teachers, of a 
merit system for the appointment and promotion of teachers; and it must exclude fraternities and 
secret organizations of every sort from the social life of the school. 

5. The common schools of our country must recognize more fully than ever the necessity of 
training our youth for citizenship. The perpetuation of democracy depends upon the existence in the 
people of that habit of will which is justice. Liberty under law is the process for attaining justice 
which has thus far been most successful among civilized men. The call to citizenship is a call to the 
exercise of liberty under law, a call to the limitation of liberty by law, and a call to the pursuit of jus- 
tice, not only for one’s self, but for others. . 

6. The National Education Association endorses the purpose of the American School Peace 
League. The association believes that the principles of the league will make for effective citizenship, 
and urges all teachers to acquaint themselves with the work of the league and to co-operate with it. 

Y. The increased tendency to congestion of population in cities makes necessary greater and 
more systematic attention to the physical development of our children. No vigorous race of people 
has long maintained a high state of civilization under conditions that did not take into consideration 
the physical as well as the mental and moral development of its youth. The association recommends 
that provision be made by the United States bureau of education for effective promotion of physical 
education through the diffusion of scientific information on this subject. 

8. The National Education Association approves the ever-increasing demand for better-quali- 
fied teachers in the common schools. This higher standard must lead logically to a longer tenure and 
to a compensation more nearly commensurate with the quality of preparation and with the nature of 
the service rendered. 

9, The National Education Association heartily endorses the use of school buildings and all 
school equipment for community interests and social betterment. 

10. The National Education Association endorses the movement to consolidate the rural district 
schools wherever practicable, and expresses the hope that this movement will be encouraged until the 
children of rural communities enjoy the benefits of public education to an extent approximating those 
now supplied to children of urban communities. 

11. The National Education Association gives its hearty endorsement to the work of the National 
Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Foundation, the General Education Board, and all associations, 
institutions, and organizations that are working to develop and promote the educational interests of 
the country. 











TALK TO TEACHERS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT GEORGE MORRIS, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

What do we mean by schoolroom problems? To 
the young man or woman who has decided to be- 
come a teacher, after giving the matter of choice of 
work for life. weeks and perhaps months of careful 
consideration, schoolroom problems mean one 
thing; while to the young man or woman who has 
become a teacher simply because teaching offered 
an easy and convenient way of making a living for 
a time, schoolroom problems often mean some- 
thing else. 

In the first case the teacher is conversant with 
the educational aims and ideals of the nations that 
have risen to places of prominence and power in 
the councils of the world, and she understands also 
the reasons why some of them have sunk behind 
the horizon of the defeat which must inevitably 
come to the nation that educates the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. This teacher has the advan- 
tage of knowing the elements and characteristics in 
the educational life of each nation that has con- 
tributed to such success as has beén attained. Past 
conditions have been carefully and intelligently 
studied with a view of finding something that can 
be applied to conditions as they exist to-day, and 
thus help to improve and elevate our present gen- 
eration. 

Through the avenues of theoretical and applied 
psychology, the general working of the mind of 
each normal child is well understood, and through 
a further and more careful study of these subjects, 
coupled with good common sense, this teacher can 
work out a satisfactory treatment for the child 
with an abnormal mind. 

This ‘teacher knows well the value of a sound 
body, and one of the first things she does is to ac- 
quaint herself with the physical condition of each 
one of her pupils so far as she’ is able, and if she 
finds defects that interfere with the work of the 
schoolroom, she labors to have them removed, or 
upon failing in that, she is fair enough to make due 
allowance for them and not expect the same results 
from the handicapped pupil as from the normal one 

Furthermore, I suspect that this teacher will not 
let many weeks go by before she will have become 
more or less acquainted with the environment of 
each one of her charges. It is hardly fair to ex- 
pect as good work from the pupil who comes from 
the home where accommodations are limited and 
perhaps the entire family—-a large one too—have 
only one room in which all must assemble in order 
to keep comfortable, as from the boy who comes 
from the steam-heated home, in which he has a 
room set aside for his special use when he wishes 
to study. The attitude of the parents towards the 
pupil and towards the school means much. Is the 
parent in sympathy with the boy or girl, with the 
teacher, and with the work being done in the 
school? How can all these matters receive proper 
consideration unless it be through the interest 
shown by the teacher? 

Educational methods have 


and __s practices 


changed since the parents of to-day were boys and 
girls, and intelligent men and women may not be 
in sympathy with some of these changes, simply 
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because they do not understand the object in view. 
I do not believe there is a town in existence where 
the people are more interested in the schools than 
they are in Bloomfield, and where teachers are 
more loyally supported by the parents. Although 
in the most of our schools we have organized par- 
ents’ associations in order to bring the parents in 
closer touch with what is going on in the schools, 
yet we are not reaching all of the parents by this 
means. They all will be reached though, if each 
teacher will take the trouble to visit the home of 
each child under her care. 

If one of you can tell me that you have ever 
visited the home of each pupil in your class and 
met with a cool reception in every case, one of two 
things must be true; either the plan is a failure, or 
the teacher made a mistake in choosing her profes- 
sion, and I am sure we can safely leave it with you 
to decide which is true. 

This teacher that I have been describing to you 
will also remember that children are children, not 
little old men and women. She will remember 
that the child appreciates a square deal as well as 
a man does. She will also remember that the 
child appreciates courtesy and politeness and that 
in most cases it is far easier to lead along the path 
of right doing and right living than it is to drive 
along this path. The child should never have oc- 
casion to use the word favorite and the word par- 
tiality in connection with what transpires in the 
schoolroom. The same treatment should be ac- 
corded the son of a millionaire as the son of the day 
laborer; the plain appearing child as the sweet and 
attractive one. They all have feelings and they all 
have souls, and the one will be worth just as much 
to the world as the other, if the proper spirit 
toward mankind is fostered and developed, but this 
surely cannot be done by teaching them class dis- 
tinction in the public schools. 

For some teachers how much easier it is to see 
the bad than the good in the child, to be the pessi- 
mist rather than the optimist; and what a differ- 
ence it makes to the pupil. 

Given,—two fair-minded boys of moderately 
sunny dispositions, and place one under the care 
of the pessimistic teacher and one under the care 
of the optimistic teacher. A few months pass by 
and the one will begin to think that life is a burden; 
that there is not much to live for in this world but 
scoldings and discouragement; that there is little 
that he can do well; that there is little joy in living. 
The other will think that life is full of joy, that 
there is much to live for, because he has been en- 
couraged for each honest effort made; he feels that 
he can do some things well, because his teacher has 
told him so. We do not realize fully enough how 
much the word of commendation and encourage- 
ment means to our boys and girls. Who among 
us can say that we do not appreciate it? 

There should be a broad bond of sympathy ex- 
isting between the teachers and the principal, and 
among the teachers themselves. Petty jealousies 
should be quickly and effectively eliminated and 
all should pull together to create a good healthy 
school spirit and such an atmosphere in each room 
that the children are happy and contented and 
would rather be in school than on the street. If 
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we make the school life sufficiently attractive, we 
shall be troubled little with truancies and unpleas- 
ant cases of discipline. 

The success of our work is not always measured 
by the number of problems our pupils can solve in 
a given time, nor by the number of verbs they are 
able to conjugate correctly. As a matter of fact, 
the measure of success of much of our work comes 
in after years when the principles of honesty, the 
faithfulness to duty and morality, that we have 
tried to inculcate bear fruit in the citizen who 
stands for righteousness and the dignity of the law 
as opposed to unrighteousness and lawlessness. 


_— , ™ 





SCHOOL LAW ENFORCEMENT. 
BY S. K. MARDIS, 
Celumbus, Ohio. 

Many boards of education and teachers violate 
school laws with impunity. Teachers violate the 
school laws by making illegal contracts in order to 
secure schools from many boards of education, 
who entirely fail to realize their legal status. The 
legislature has the entire control of the public 
schools. Boards of education are the instructed 
agents of the legislature, and have no authority 
whatever except that expressed or implied in the 
school laws of the state. 

Boards of education are the officers to see that 
all necessary provisions for efficient schools are 
made. Too many boards of education are sacrific- 
ing the education of the children to save expenses. 
Boards of education are not elected to save money. 
They are elected to invest money in education— 
the best possible for the children. Violations de- 
prive the children of their just and legal rights to 
an education. It is simply cheating the children 
out of these valuable opportunities, and the par- 
ents and school patrons selfishly or ignorantly per- 
mit it. 

Wendell Phillips has truly said: “With us, law is 
nothing unless close behind its stands a warm pub- 
lic opinion. Let that die or grow indifferent, and 
the statutes are waste paper, lacking all executive 


force.” Let us make public opinion—Official Cir- 
cular. 





PLAYGROUND ACHIEVEMENT. 
[From the Louisville Post.] 

Since the playground movement was started in 
this city there has been a marked falling off in 
number of arrests of boys. Heretofore the vaca- 
tion season always brought a big increase of those 
petty offences, such as the breaking of windows, 
stoning of pedestrians, acts of vandalism, and 
even theft and drunkenness. But of late years 
these cases have shown a decrease, and the play- 
ground is responsible for the improvement. 
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ON THE DENVER MEETING. 


{From a personal letter we print the following ex- 
tract.] 

Des Moines, August 17, 1909. 

Yes, I was at Denver and I have been amused at the 
comments in the educational journals. To me, who 
was only a looker-on in Venice, there were various as- 
pects which amused, instructed, and grieved me at the 
same time. In the first place there was none of the old- 
time enthusiasm there—only a deadness that could be 
felt. It was not the fault of the program; the associa- 
tion never had a better one, and it was carried out with 
a precision and promptness entirely creditable to Presi- 
dent Harvey. And yet the teachers of Cincinnati char- 
acterize it as “brutally practical,” and they hit the nail 
on the head. 

There was no man there with a message he was 
anxious to deliver to the people. The entire trend was 
vocational and that because it harmonizes with the com- 
mercial spirit of the. times. The two, if carried to ex- 
tremes and working together, will produce nothing great, 
nothing of which the nation may be proud. “The up- 
lift,” if it ever comes, must come from some combina- 
tion other than this. The great educational want of to- 
day is MEN. We want another Horace Mann to stand 
on the steps of the capitol in every state and proclaim, 
as he did to the assembled multitude: ““We must educate 
the people,” and then pausing for a moment repeat it 
with double emphasis: “We MUST educate the peop!e.” 
We need another Colonel Parker to instil into the minds 
of our teachers “the dignity and greatness of the 
teacher’s office and the worth of the little child.” These 
two ideas permeated every address he ever made. We 
need another John Hancock with his hard common sense 
and his knowledge of what the schools of his day most 
needed. He was of the common people, and the men 
and women of Ohio heard him gladly. We need 
another Dr. Hinsdale, Dr. Rounds, John D. Philbrick, 
Louis Soldan, A. G. Lane, Otis P. Marble. These and 
many others were missed at Denver: Many men still in 
‘the flesh were not there to greet us as of old. Dr. J. L. 
Pickard is on a ranch in California waiting for the com- 
ing of the boat over the shining sea to take him where 
his loved ones rest. Draper is in New York kept at 
home by many duties. Maxwell was kept at home be- 
cause New York needed him just at that time. Dr. Har- 
ris was kept at home by his many infirmities, but he was 
greatly, sadly missed, especially by the older men and 
women. Dr. Mowry was busy celebrating his eightieth 
birthday. The list might be added to until the end of a 
long, long chapter is reached. 

I did not see any signs of dissatisfaction or of trouble 
in the near future which some predict. The step of cut- 
ting off the great number of round tables, sections, and 
departments, may be a wise thing but it was unwisely 
done. Due notice of at least one year should always be 
given of such a radical change. Men always resent be 
ing ruled out of office after they have been fairly elected 
to the same. Here is the germ which will make trouble 
next year unless it is very wisely managed. 

Henry Sabin. 
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Wisdom will never let us stand with any man or men on an 


unfriendly footing.— Emerson. 
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Very often confusion arises among teachers in 
dealing with art subjects, from the range of subject 
matter which the word “art” covers. There are 
two distinct divisions of the topic: and each is the 
right one to teach in certain places, but they can- 
not be indiscriminately mixed without consummate 
skill on the part of the teacher or great loss to both 
the pupils and the subject. 

There is the purely cultural side, in which art 
history and the achievements of others are the 
principal things to be studied, and there is the in- 
dustrial-art, side, whose aim is to give practical 
knowledge of processes, skill in workmanship, and 
good taste in the application of these facts. 

Industry without art is valueless, and art without 
practical application in the industrial world is a 
waste of time. 

Knowledge of processes and skill in handling 
tools and materials is the foundation of industrial 
art. 

The ability to represent anything we see by lines 
is just the same as the power to write the name of 
the object. It is simply a matter of careful obser- 
vation (knowing what to look for) and practice in 
putting lines where they are needed. 

The observation is the point to be emphasized. 
The power to. understand with the brains as well as 
see with the eyes is what we must strive to have* 
the pupils gain. 

If a pupil observes intelligently he will have no 
trouble in representing, but if the observation is 
careless, inaccurate, superficial, no amount of skill 
of hand will make a truthful record. 

All representation must be based upon truth. A 
falsehood can be told by drawing just as well as by 
the spoken or written statement, and it is just as 
much a falsehood in one as in the other method of 
communication. 

There are only three facts which can be ex- 

pressed by drawing and painting,—form, color, 
and the roundness of objects shown by light and 
shade. 
. Light and shade is a subject beyond the powers 
of grammar school pupils and it is unprofitable to 
spend time: trying to teach it at that age, so the 
only two things which the intermediate and gram- 
mar school teachers have to consider are form and 
color. This fact simplifies the subject. 

In representing form only, with no reference to 
color or roundness, there are three ways,—by the 
pure line, drawn with pencil and sometimes gone 
over with pen and. ink; the silhouette, drawn with 
pencil first and painted with brush and ink or black 
paint afterward. This gives the effect of a shadow 
thrown from some object. This method can be 
made to express a great deal by leaving white 
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spaces to show detail. The third method of repre- 
senting form only is by the white silhouette, in 
which the object is left. white and the background 
painted black. 

The pure line is the most difficult of the outline 
methods, as it requires great delicacy and sensi- 
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OUTLINE METHOD — PURE LINE. 


tiveness to proportion and curves to produce a 
really satisfactory drawing. 

The silhouette makes a very accurate represen- 
tation by using the white spaces, and a very effec- 
tive one as well. The most satisfactory results are 
obtained by drawing the subject in pencil first as 
accurately as possible, so that the entire attention 
can be centred upon’ the brush work when that 
part of the process is reached. 

The white silhouette is impractical below a fifth 
grade, and really good results are seldom obtained 
below a seventh. 

There are two ways to represent color—by the 
real color of the objects when we use water colors 
or crayons, and by various tones of gray, to show 
the light and dark qualities of the real colors. 

These tone drawings are represented by the il- 
lustrations in the magazines, although most of 
those show light and shade (roundness) as well as 
color. 

Form can be drawn alone, but color must always 
be combined with form. 

In order to teach tone satisfactorily the pupils 
must be shown how to make a scale of tones (a 
neutral scale) from white to black, on the same 
principle that a musical scale is arranged with even 
distances between the notes. 

Make a three-tone scale first, with white at the 
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top, black at the bottom, and a gray, which shall 
be half way between, for the centre. 
Use the names until they become familiar,— 
white, middle tone, black. : 
When a good pencil outline is drawn, help the 














SILHOUETTE. 


OUTLINE 


pupils decide which part of the subject is the dark- 
est, and make that black; which is the lightest, and 
draw that in outline so that the white paper will 
show the color; use the middle gray for the rest of 
the drawing and you 
will have a picture of 
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red, or blue, or green. This is called the dominant 
harmony. : 

The complementary..or. contrasted harmony is 
the next easiest. 

To find the complementary colors we must re- 





WHITE SILHOUETTE. 

METHODS. 
member that there are three colors which cannot 
be made from any mixture; these are red, blue, 
yellow, and they are often called primary colors. 

By mixing these together in pairs, another set 
is formed which are 
called secondary colors, 





the object in three 
tones. 

The next step will 
be to make a five-tone 
scale, by adding two 
more grays, one above 
the middle tone and 
the other below. The 
names of the scale will 
be white (wht.), light 
(It.), middle tone (m. 
t.), dark (d.), and black 
(blk.) Seven and nine- 
tone scales can be made 
with some practice. 

Colors are arranged 
in scales, just the same 
as the grays are, and 
the same names are 
applied to the color 
scales. 

There is no color so 
light as white, nor any 
so dark as black, so 
the lightest color must 
be called by the name of the lightest gray. 

In a three-tone scale of red, or green, or any 
other color, the names would be light, middle tone, 
dark. 

In using color we not only have scales the same 
as in music, but we also have chords, or combina- 
tions of notes, forming harmonies, 

The simplest color harmony we find is the light 
and dark tones of any one color, light and dark 








TONE OR COLOR DRAWING. 


orange, green, and vio- 
let; and all six colors, 
primary and secondary, 
form the standard 
colors, which we find 
when we examine the 
solar spectrum. 

The complementary 
colors are those which 
contain all three pri- 
mary colors. If red:is 
one color which we 
wish to use, mix the 
other two primaries to- 


blue, and the result will 
be green. So we find 
that red and green are 
complementary. 

If yellow is’ the se- 
lected color, mix red 
and blue together, and 
violet will be found to 
be the complementary 
of yellow. 

If blue is to ‘be used, mix red and yellow, and 
orange will be complementary to blue. 

Have the pupils find flowers, fruits, and autumn 
leaves that will illustrate these color harmonies, 
and the drawings made in water color or crayon 
will not only be records of the growth and forma- 
tions of nature but will furnish a scientific founda- 
tion on which work in design, both for subject and 
color, can be arranged. 


gether, yellow and. 
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THE COURAGEOUS SCHOOLMASTER. 


Some time ago I wrote a leader upon the 
schoolmaster’s peace of mind, and now I would 
like to talk about the courageous schoolmaster. 
This is a less satisfactory undertaking. It is neces- 
sary first of all to distinguish between courage in 
affairs non-educational, in affairs educational but 
not local, and in local educational affairs in which 
he is directly involved. 

It is more hazardous for a superintendent to be 
courageous than for any other man in the commu- 
nity, and, unless there be tenure, the principal 
comes next in order. It is often easy for a pastor 
to be dethroned, but if he has good presence and 
can preach two or three clever sermons, some 
other church will take him, but a superintendent 
who is unhorsed in a conflict has not an attractive 
professional prospect, and a principal is in an even 
worse position. A Maxwell in New York, a 
Pearse in Milwaukee, a Moore in Los Angeles are 
exceptions in ability to ride through the enemies’ 
lines without being unseated; an Aldrich and 
Chancellor are exceptions in that they lost no time 
in the transfer, the former gaining by the episode. 

If you decide to fight and be a schoolmaster you 
must study the game. You must fight for the joy 
of fighting and not for the sake of winning. Fight- 
ing must be to you what peace of mind is to the 
other fellow. You must love it as the fisherman 
loves to fish, not because he catches fish but from 
the satisfaction in trying to catch fish. 

There is one phase of prize-fighting that I like 
—no fellow goes into the ring in expectation or 
hope of escaping being hit. He goes in to get 
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hit, to get hit hard. The man who wants to give 
blows and never take them is a bully, a coward, an 
assassin. The highwayman always insists upon 
having everything his own way. He gives his op- 
ponent no kind of a chance, to say nothing of an 
even chance. The burglar always comes when he 
thinks you are asleep, or when he thinks there are 
only defenceless women in the house. The hold- 
up man always gets a drop on you or he does not 
make his purpose known. I despise the whole lot. 

But the prize fighter or the football player faces 
a foe every way worthy of him, and come what 
may he is never surprised. I have never seen a 
prize fight and probably never shall see one, but I 
confess to some admiration for the man who gets 
ready for the ring by being pounded till he rather 
enjoys it. 

I do like a football game when men have been 
in practice until they can take a tumble that may 
mean death, and not hesitate for an instant. 

Personally, my chief joy in professional and 
public life has been in the consciousness that up to 
date no one has seen me quiver or heard me 
whine when the other fellow has gotten the best 
of me. I have had my fun every time and have 
had abundant reward in the game even if I am 
knocked out. I admire any man who does this 
and I despise the man who whimpers or whines. 

When a political or professional highwayman 
gets the drop on me I despise him for his coward- 
ice, but I have no remorse, for there was never a 
man so strong, alert, or wise that he is the equal 
of the man who presents the muzzle of a loaded 
revolver suddenly to his gaze, actually or profes- 
sionally. And there are as despicable highway- 
men in public and professional life as there are on 
the lonely highway. 

The fighting schoolmaster must, therefore, be a 
philosopher and learn not to hesitate to throw up 
his hands when a man has the drop on him. De- 
spise the coward but don’t take his charge of cold 
lead into your brain. Give him all he demands if 
only he will leave you your life. It is all that he 
will leave you intentionally. 

A fighting schoolmaster must know when to 
stop even if he has a brave and honorable contest- 
ant. A good chess player always throws up a 
game several moves before he is checkmated. He 
sees ahead and foresees the moves that will be his 
undoing. It must be the same in the game of life. 
The minute that you know that you are sure to be 
done up, call that game off, and if you are out- 
classed usually decline to play another. Even if 
outclassed, however, it is worth your while to be 
beaten a score of times if you are learning enough 
of the tricks of the game to make it worth while. 
You are, then, playing to learn and not to win. 

Always know what you are playing the game 
for, and if you are getting out of it what you are 
in it for then pay no attention to what others think 
of your playing. 

The tendency of school teaching, resulting from 
the fact that the teacher usually has the drop on 
the pupils, is to want to give blows and never take 
them. An editor sees this. Often a man will 
write an article that is full of sarcasm and of bit- 
terness, but when I let a man reply he goes all to 
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pieces. I have lost more than one long-time 
friend because I have printed somebody’s criti- 
cism of his criticism. I am always ready to lose 
such a friendship. 

I admire the man who secures peace of mind by 
playing the game therefor, and I admire the 
courageous schoolmaster, but I despise the man 
who wants heavenly peace himself while provid- 
ing sulphurous fumes for the other fellow. 

PERSONALITY OF AUDIENCES. 

There are institutes and institutes. I like them 
all; I never knew one that I did not like, but there 
is such a difference. On a recent week I was at 
Cambridge City, Ohio, a delightfully compact 
little group of people, scores of whom I could call 
by name. I never went from hall to hotel without 
the comradeship of some of them, rarely twice the 
same group. 

The weather cool and delicious; the meeting in 
a high school room (an elegant new high school 
building will be ready for occupancy soon), music 
quiet, with much solo work; the audience sympa- 
thetic and appreciative. Individually they spoke 
of how much this, that, or the other talk or inci- 
dent had helped them. A brilliant social function 
one evening, a day’s end at the golf club at an- 
other time, and several friends for years to come. 

This week—August 23-28—at Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, an audience reaching well into hundreds, 





seated in a spacious hall, weather too blistering © 


for description with proper language, knew the 
name of scarcely one teacher, rarely met any one 
outside of the hall, music always chorus, always 
patriotic, always thrilling in the superlative, audi- 
ence usually standing while singing, and William 
Miles—father of one of America’s greatest male 
vocalists—Guillaume Miles—forgot the mercury 
as he stamped out the noble sentiment of the 
great national songs, And such responsiveness 
to one’s best thought. Not a joke, not a jolly all 
the week, and yet that audience’s laugh could be 
heard half a block away at some bit of wit of Dr. 
George M. Phillips, who is in no sense a joker, 
and applause could be heard for a square as with 
utter disregard of heat they would insist upon en- 
coring a talk on astronomy, banks and banking, 
or other wholly non-sentimental theme. A third 
of the audience was men, among the teachers 
(women as well as men) were many college and 
university graduates, and a large number had been 
away to the best summer schools this season. At- 
tention as uniformly respectful as in church and as 
ardent as at a political rally, one’s thought even 
was always a-tingle in the presence of such respon- 
sive minds. With all its massiveness and gran- 
deur there is never such an audience as at a Chau- 
tauqua assembly. 


——es =e 


A school is to be judged in no small measure by 
the student activities after graduation, and the 
Kirksville Norntal school has occasion to be proud 





.of the fact that thirty of its graduates were this 


year in the University of Missouri and sixteen in 
the University of Chicago. Can any other normal 
school make a better showing? 
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SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL UPLIFT. 


Nowhere is there such an organized and pro- 
moted campaign for educational progress as in the 
South. There the state superintendent is the 
point of application. If one deals with the facts 
and figures the South is still far behind in the race 
for universal and extended education, but if we 
deal with progress the figures are startling in their 
revelation of advance, the best of it all is that 
the pace of progress is constantly being accele- 
rated, If the theory that it is better to be ascend- 
ing from a monkey than descending from an angel 
be applied to education, then the ascending of the 
South is glorious. It is difficult to think of things 
relatively rather than absolutely, but it must be 
done a little while longer in the South. Of course 
there are places and phases of which one can 
speak absolutely, and they will be more numerous 
each year. 

This autumn the twelve state superintendents 
of the South are to make a pilgrimage to some of 
the best rural schools in six or seven. northern 
states. Of the details we shall speak later, but 
the conception is so noble, the plan so interest- 
ing, that the bare statement is important. It is to 
be the greatest campaign for the gaining of know- 
ledge of the best things in rural schools that has 
ever entered the heart of man to propose and ma- 
terialize. 

George Howland’s. famous theory of educa- 
tional progress: “Make the Good contagious,” has 
never had so significant illustration as it will have 
in this instance. It is a new standard, in the work- 
ing out of which the entire country will be inter- 
ested, as we shall certainly be. 
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WEBER’S UNPRECEDENTED ATTITUDE. 

When Superintendent H. C. Weber of Nash- 
ville was unanimously offered an increase in sal- 
ary, he replied in substance: “I cannot accept an 
increase unless the salaries of the teachers are in- 
creased. The city ought not to pay its superin- 
tendent more than $3,000 until it can pay its teach- 
ers a better wage.” We are not endorsing this as 
a general principle of action, but we do say that it 
represents a relationship between a superintendent 
and his teachers that is delightful. It is any won- 
der that his teachers have universally regarded 
him as a professional leader and a personal friend ? 
And this was not an effort to keep all together on 
a conservative basis, since Mr. Weber has been 
one of the most aggressive of the progressives, al- 
ways urging his teachers to do more and better 
work along the latest lines. 

x a 
HONOR WHERE HONOR IS DUE. 

The Catholic church, with its wonderfully effec- 
tive organization, is arrayed on the right side in 
all social and moral crusades, and the following 
paragraph is but one of many evidences of their 
heroism:— 

“The Catholic federation protests against the 
indecent theatre, which, forgetting its truer educa- 
tional mission, panders to the lower and baser in- 
stincts of human nature; it heartily commends the 
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example of President Taft, the first citizen of the 
republic, who publicly expressed his displeasure 
at plays of suggestive character, by leaving the 
theatre in which such a performance was being 
given. We call the attention of all to the evident 
evils that have entered into our social life from re- 
cent developments of theatrical shows ; we deplore 
the effect of these performances upon the minds of 
the young, especially the disrespect for authority 
and lack of reverence which they breed, and we 
urge all state and county federations to make it 
their practical work to bring all Catholics to a 
proper sense of duty in helping to destroy this 
vicious influence.” 





(8 O-6-H-e- @-0- 
BAILEY AT MEMPHIS. 


Thomas P. Bailey of California is chosen to suc- 
ceed I. C. McNeill as superintendent of Memphis. 
Mr. Bailey is an exceptionally strong man. In 
the days when he was assistant to Dr. Elmer Ells- 
worth Brown in the department of education at 
the University of California at Berkeley we used 
to hear him frequently on the educational plat- 
form, and no man in the state was more forcible, 
clear, keen, and sensible than Mr. Bailey. He will 
be a great accession to the educational forces of 
the South as well as a noble educational leader for 
Memphis. 





aan ee 
DR. SABIN’S LETTER. 


We have taken the liberty to print much of a 
personal letter from Dr. Henry Sabin on the Den- 
ver meeting. We are confident that he will for- 
give us, since he can but realize that we do it for 
the genuine gratification of our readers. We 
have had many letters and have met many who 
were there, and they all agree on two things, 
namely, that there was never a better program and 
there was never better presidential direction. 

There has been no suspicion of criticism as to 
his fairness in making a program, in the appoint- 
ment of committees, or in the direction, publicly 
or privately, of any business interests. Dr. L. D. 
Harvey has been one of the giants among the 
leaders for many years, and he never stood quite 
so high as at the close of the Denver meeting. 
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THE PACE OF GARY. 


A few miles out of Chicago on the Pennsylvania 
railroad is a city with a $200,000 schoolhouse 
where there were only 334 people in its area of 
twenty square miles three years ago. That is un- 
doubtedly the world’s record. To-day, that is to 
say on September 1, there are 1,500 inhabitants. 
There are fifteen miles of paved streets and twenty- 
five miles df cement sidewalks, with complete 
electric lighting, gas, and sewerage systems. 
There is a fine public library. The steel corpora- 
tion has invested $42,000,000 in mills and “other 
things,” and expects to raise the limit to $75,000,- 
000. Already 5,000 persons are employed by this 





_ corporation, and this number will be raised to 14,- 


000. Gary is the marvel of this century. Think 
of a three-year-old town with a $200,000 school- 
house! 
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SO SAY WE ALL OF US. 


C. W. Bardeen says: “This number com- 
pletes the thirty-fifth year of The School Bulletin. 
It is a long period for the editor to have done a 
continuous work, never having missed one of the 
420 numbers, but he still enjoys it as much as 
ever, and hopes to continue for years to come.” 
Every other editor of an educational paper wishes 
him many years in which to wield his bright and 
suggestive pen. His readers always enjoy him, 
and those who have the honor of a personal ac- 
quaintance are exceptionally happy, for Mr. Bar- 
deen is a choice spirit. 


——-~ % +++ 
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PEACE IN CHICAGO. 


Isn’t it refreshing to know that Chicago is as 
peaceful educationally as a mountain lake? If 
feminization has done it, then all honor to femi- 
nization. While New York is hot and Cleveland 
frantic, Chicago is calm and serene, with every 
prospect that it will remain so for some time. 
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The women teachers of New York city are mak- 
ing one of their great campaigns in favor of the 
right to get married if they wish to—and have a 
chance—without having to decide between a hus- 
band and a salary. 


As late as 1842 boys and girls as young as five 
years worked long days in mines. At that time 
there had been no law in any country against any 
child of any sex or age working in a mine. 


“Niggard critics” is what the British press calls 
those who hesitate to assign greatness to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and his American comrades. 


Boston’s ten children’s playgrounds were most 
successfully conducted, and demonstrated their 
usefulness in many ways. 


President Taft’s tour of the United States will 
surely be by far the greatest demonstration 
America has ever seen. 


The new seal of the N. E. A. is most attractive. 
The little red schoolhouse among the trees is 
every way appropriate. 


The fund of the N. E. A. is $170,000. The an- 
nual income is $7,000, or an average of a trifle 
more than 4 per cent. 


There will be 270,000 Chicago school children 
in parade to be reviewed by President Taft on Sep- 
tember 16. 


There is no foundation for the report that the 
simplified spelling movement has violated the 
speed limit. 


Never was there anything like the summer 
schools this year. The enrollment is something 
marvelous. 


Andrew Carnegie is now giving college build- 
ings for other than library purposes. 


Trees, grass, and flowers are indispensable to an 
ideal schoolground. 


Ella Flagg Young has taught in Chicago forty- 
seven years. 
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AVIATION AN ASSURED FACT. 

Reference was made in this column last week to 
the extraordinary progress which has been made 
lately in airships. The achievements during the 
great race week at Rheims emphasize and illus- 
trate this fact. It is only a year since Orville 
Wright first demonstrated the possibility of re- 
maining in the air an hour or more in a heavier- 
than-air machine. But in the great endurance 
test at Rheims, Henry Farman remained more 
than three hours in the air, and covered nearly 
112 miles. And Curtiss, the American who took 
the prize in the speed test, sailed about 124 miles 
in less than sixteen minutes, or very nearly a 
mile a minute. It is no wonder that numerous 
orders for aeroplanes were placed after this week. 
Aviation promises to be developed just in time 
for the quickening of those jaded tastes which 
already are wearying of the excitements of auto- 
mobiling. 

COUNT ZEPPELIN AS A HERO. 

In this connection, it is interesting to notice with 
what a passion of adulation Count Zeppelin was 
welcomed when he reached Berlin on Sunday, 
August 29, in his huge dirigible balloon, Zeppelin 
III., after a successful, though interrupted, jour- 
ney of 450 miles from Friedrichshafen. The 
emperor and empress and a brilliant royal party 
were at the landing station to do him honor; all 
Berlin and hundreds of thousands of people from 
nearby cities and towns were gathered to cheer 
the great inventor; and the ringing of church 
bells and the playing of military bands expressed 
the enthusiasm of a people, often reckoned 
phlegmatic, over the great achievement. No 
such scenes of enthusiasm have been witnessed 
in Berlin since the return of the victorious armies 
after the war with France in 1871. Yet Zeppelin’s 
first experiments were treated with coldness and 
derision. 


IS IT PEONAGE? 

The government investigation which has been 
instituted at McKees Rocks, Pa., into the methods 
of the Pressed Steel Car Company has been for 
the obvious purpose of determining whether the 
company was violating the so-called peonage laws. 
These laws have been operative hitherto as a 
check upon certain unscrupulous employers and 
corporations in the South who have held ignorant 
and helpless negroes in what is practically invol- 
untary servitude. But they can be made to fit as 
well any case anywhere in which a person is un- 
lawfully restrained and compelled to work against 
his will. Abundant testimony has been given at 
McKees Rocks by men who profess to have been 
beguiled to the works without knowing that any 
strike was in progress and to have been held 
virtually as prisoners within them. 


A GREAT FLOOD IN MBXICO. 

The last days of August witnessed a desolating 
flood in northern Mexico, especially in the 
Monterey district. A West Indies hurricane 
struck the coast; rain fell in torrents for three 
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days ; and the streams, swollen beyond their banks, 
swept down to the sea, carrying the wreckage of 
towns and villages with them. The first reports 
gave the loss of life at 1,000. It was thought 
that they must be exaggerated, although 400 dead 
bodies had been recovered in the city of Monterey 
alone; but later reports increased instead of 
diminishing the extent of the. disaster, and it 
seems now that 2,000 is not an excessive estimate 
of the loss of life. The American National Red 
Cross. comes again to the front with an appeal for 
the sufferers; and relief, to be effective, must be 
speedy, for many of the survivors are in a desper- 
ate condition. 


THE NORTH POLE REACHED AT LAST. 

On September 1 the astounding news was 
flashed over the world that Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
of Brooklyn had reached the Shetland islands and 
announced that on April 21, 1908, he attaired the 
goal which has been sought in vain by hardy ex- 
plorers for more than three hundred years, and 
had left the American flag at the North Pole. 
Outside of a limited circle it had not even been 
known that Dr. Cook was engaged in the quest, 
and further particulars of the reported achieve- 
ment were waited with eagerness. These were 
in part forthcoming when the explorer reached 
Copenhagen. Five days later, the world was 
again thrilled by a laconic message from Com 
mander Robert E. Peary, flashed by wireless from 
Labrador, announcing that on April 6 last he 
reached the Pole. The news was received at 
Copenhagen at the very moment when Dr. Cook 
was being entertained at a state banquet, and 
wearing a Danish laurel wreath as a tribute to his 
achievement. No more dramatic coincidence, 
certainly, was ever known in the history of sci- 
ence. 


AT LEAST IT WAS THE STARS AND STRIPES. 

Whether by the hand of Dr. Cook on April 21, 
1908, or by that of Commander Peary on April 6, 
1909, at least it was the Stars and Stripes and no 
other flag which was the first to wave over the 
long-sought goal. When this record closes, the 
full story of Peary’s voyage has not been received; 
and it is impossible to compare his narrative with 
that of Dr. Cook. The latter can hardly be sur- 
prised that his story was received with a certain 
measure of incredulity by scientific men and 
others, while Peary’s brief message was accepted 
without question. Peary had led eight expedi- 
tions; and his latest was deliberately planned and 
furnished with the fullest scientific equipment. 
His reports and all the details of his observations 
will be minutely compared with those of Dr. 
Cook, the more so because they took nearly the 
same routes. If the honor of discovery is finally 
divided between the two, it will yield glory 
enough for both. 

AN UNFORTUNATE CONTROVERSY. 

The resignation of Mr. McHarg, assistant 

secretary of commerce and labor, and its accept- 





(Continued on page 249.) 
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ARITHMETIC, 


(Continued from page 230.) 





rods, yards, feet, and inches. In English money 
the three denominations have been used for cen- 
turies and are still used; but our children need 
little training in English money. 

There should be a commission empowered to as- 
certain what education best fits a boy or girl for fu- 
ture citizenship. It would rid our arithmetics of a 
vast mass of work which has no value either as dis- 
cipline or knowledge. 

A vast deal of time has been wasted to find an 
easy way—a royal road—to every branch of learn- 
ing. In arithmetic the course has been littered 
with the scholastic debris of past centuries. We 
have added new applications but have not cleared 
away the useless rubbish that has had no service 
in the last hundred years. In business problems 
the conditions are usually extremely simple and 
most of the solutions are by one operation, or two 
at most. In our school books the problems are 
twisted into every imaginable form, wholly disre- 
garding the practice of business men. , 

If you think of the amount of arithmetic that 
you have really used since you left the common 
schools you will be surprised to see how little you 
have employed anyprocess other than addition and 
multiplication. Why were you and thousands of 
others drilled for years in the solution of mere puz- 
zling statements of improbable and impossible 
conditions? Merely because no definite thought 
is given to the subject. 

Once in twenty-five years a great educator may 
call attention, as President Francis A. Walker did, 
to the mass of useless matter that our arithmetics 
contain and the great waste of time involved in 
teaching the science of numbers. All the lesser 
lights in the educational profession were for a year 
or two loud in their declamation against the irra- 
tional teaching ; but the examinations set remained 
unchanged, and the mill still grinds the same grist. 
It is possible that a few arithmetics did for a time 
lessen the puzzling “concrete problems,” but this 
has all been forgotten, and the tendency of the day 
is toward a more elaborate teaching of the actual 
measures. Teachers are enjoined to provide cups 
for measuring water, yard sticks and foot rules, to 
learn that two pints make a quart and three feet 
make a yard. Doubtless this is information that 
will be of use; but it is not arithmetic nor has it 
any number relation other than that of magnitude. 

Some writers on mathematics seem unable to 
ilissever quantity, form, size, and magnitude from 
uumber. They imagine that all numbers must be 
comprehended from the physical properties of ob- 
jects. Mere number is to them difficult and 
metaphysical. There is a philosophy of number, 
but it is not necessary that this be studied by little 
children as an antecedent to the comprehension of 
the fact that one and one make two. The laws of 
inathematics underlie matter and form, but they 
are not best learned through matter and form. 

It is a very proper thing to teach children the 
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yard, the foot, the inch, the pint, the quart, and the 
pound. They should be taught to use measures 
and to estimate lengths, weights, and content, and 
test their estimates. They should be taught how 
to measure with their hands and heft materials, but 
this is not arithmetic. 

A boy should learn how to pace distances in 
yards and measure smaller distances with his hands 
and arms. Every dressmaker has some method of 
extended arm that measures a yard with some ac- 
curacy. Every woodsman stands in little need of 
yardstick or rule to tell when he has a cord of wood 
piled. 

Mensuration as the supplement of geometry fur- 
nishes methods for calculation of all special rela- 
tions, and bases its rules on valid reasoning. The 
rule of thumb given in ordinary arithmetics serves 
only so long as the book is in the pupil’s hands. 
An illustration furnishes the only reasoning. 

An arithmetic of 200 pages should easily furnish 
all the work that the pupil should do in school. Of 
course this would presume oral work as outlined 
above, and the omission of all matter that would 
not serve either as a preparation for work in alge- 
bra and other higher studies, or for actual use in 
business. If the book were prepared solely with 
reference to business requirements, a single book 
of 100 pages would be ample. Moreover, the 
treatment could, by the omission of antiquated 
matter, be made so simple that the children who 
leave school at twelve years of age would have 
ample preparation in arithmetic for business pur- 
poses. They would at least be able to perform the 
fundamental operations rapidly and accurately. 

In business an error in addition or multiplication 
is often a serious matter. It means loss. In 
school a blunder in addition is trivial, but the fail- 
ure to comprehend the puzzling conditions of an 
unnatural problem is considered a crime. 

The schools do not exist merely for themselves. 
It is not the end and aim of school life to graduate. 
Schools exist for the future welfare of the pupils, 
and their existence is justified in so far as they pre- 
pare pupils for citizenship. 

The three R’s are not all of education; but they 
are and will always be basal, and when these are 
really mastered it is wonderful how well prepared 
the student is for dealing with his fellow men. 

The man who reads well, with understanding 
and expression, is in a fair way to speak well. If 
he writes well, not only in penmanship, but by the 
use of the right word to carry his live thought to 
the brain of another, if he can use figures rapidly 
and with certainty, he has a more valuable educa- 
tion than is possessed by many men who bear the 
diplomas of great colleges. 


—— — — — ++. 0-0-9 -e-- 


SUPERINTENDENT GrorGE I. A.tpricu, Brook- 
line, Mass.: True it is that this education is expen- 
sive, to many people appallingly expensive. But 
however expensive education may be, it is indis- 
pensable, and we can afford to have it. Let us re- 
member, for our comfort, that there is another 
thing far more expensive which we cannot afford 
to have—ignorance. 
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GOLDENROD. 
BY M. GRACE FELKER. 


Every boy and girl knows well the bright yellow 
blossoms of the goldenrod which appear all along 
the roadsides and over the fields during the late 
summer months, and which, together with the 
leaves that Jack Frost begins to turn to crimson 
and brown, help to make the fall the most brilliant 
season of the year. Yes, goldenrod is surely a 
most interesting flower. 

One can haidly realize that there are at least 
eighty species of goldenrod found in the United 


FIVE VARIETIES OF GOLDENROD. 





Solidago 
rugosa 


Solidago 
caesia 


Solidago 
Drummondii 


Solidago 

tortifolia 
States, which are unlike either in foliage, arrange- 
ment of flower-clusters, or size of heads, and that 
forty-two of these can be found in our northeast- 
ern states. One beautiful species grows only on 
the tops of mountains; another is found’ on the 
foot-hills ; another on the plains; and then there is 
the species which is found by the sea; and still an- 
other which grows only in the woodlands. The 
kind depends largely upon the location, but often 
a number of different species may be found grow- 
ing close together. Because it is so very abun- 
dant, so widely scattered, and so gay in color, the 
goldenrod has been chosen as our national flower, 
just as the lily is the flower of France; the rose of 
England; and the thistle of Scotland. 

The goldenrods are natives chiefly of temperate 
climates, and are most numerous in North Amer- 
ica. A few are European, but only one is British. 

The goldenrod belongs to the great composite 
family which includes the daisies, sunflowers, 
chickory, and dandelion. The scientific name given 
to the goldenrod is Solidago. This name is made 
from two Greek words which ;mean “to make 
whole,” and refers to the healing properties which 
this genus is supposed to have. 

The plants are of the nature of herbs, living over 
from year to year, but they differ from herbs in 
that they often form stout, wood-like stems. The 
stem-leaves are sessile; that is, they rest directly 
upon the main stalk, but the lower leaves often 
have long footstalks and are quite different in 
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shape. The flowers of the goldenrod vary a great 
deal in size and also in the number of flower-clus- 
ters. They are made up of clusters of florets, each 
floret perfect in itself, and they have the general 
appearance of a mass of little daisies. In some va- 
rieties these flower-clusters grow from all sides of 
the stem, while in others they grow wholly from 
one side. Just by noticing the characteristics of 
the blossoms a few times one can quite easily pick 
out some of the different species. Of course, 
many of them would be very difficult to identify, 
and it would be useless to try to describe them all, 
so only a few of the more common ones will be 
mentioned. - 

One very common and 
noticeable species is called 
Solidago canadensis, Canada 
goldenrod. This flowers early 
in August, and has a tall, stout 
stem. from three to six feet 
high. |The leaves are lance- 
shaped, usually sharply toothed 
and pointed, and the small 
flower-heads cluster along the 
-branches which spread from 
the upper part of the stem. 

Solidago rugosa, wrinkle- 
leaved goldenrod, is another 
of the early flowering species. 
This does not grow as tall as 
the canadensis, and has broader 
leaves. 

The field, or dusty golden- 
rod, which grows in the pas- 
ture-lands, is called Solidago 
nemoralis. This is usually 
rather a low species, with the blossoms, which are 
a very bright yellow, turned to one side. 

One species of goldenrod, Solidago lanceolata, 
lance-leaved goldenrod, for some reason or other 
often seems to be mistaken for the tansy. This 
has lance-shaped leaves, and, unlike any of the 
other goldenrods, the flowers grow in flat-topped 
clusters. 

It is very easy to tell the sweet goldenrod, Soli- 
dago odora, found in the woodlands, by its fra- 
grant, shining, dotted leaves. When these leaves 
are crushed they give out a smell of licorice. 

One brave little goldenrod appears in the wood- 
lands after nearly all the others have begun to 
droop 7nd die. This is the blue-stemmed golden- 
rod, Solidago caesia. . 

Another wood-species which braves the early 
cold is the silver-rod, Solidago bicolor. This dif- 
fers from the others of the goldenrod family in that 
the rays around the margin of the yellow disk 
flowers are whitish, thus giving the blossoms a 
creamy appearance. 

If the goldenrods were cultivated flowers there 
is no doubt but that they would have been greatly 
desired for our gardens; but, since they are so 
common, they have not been appreciated for 
planting. They improve greatly, however, in the 
garden, for the plants become larger and the blos- 
soms fuller and richer. Why would it not be a 
good plan for those of our Nature Guard readers 
who are so fortunate as to have flower gardens to 


Solidago 
sempervirens 
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add a few goldenrods and see if they do not prove 
worthy of their new position? They are not diffi- 
cult to cultivate, and can be transplanted from the 
wild with the greatest ease. As the goldenrods 
are variable, even within the same species,it might 
be well to mark some fine individual clumps when 
they are in bloom, and then remove them to the 
garden in the late fall or early spring. By care- 
fully observing the blossoms during a season one 
should be able to get a fine collection of plants, and 
these can be still more improved by supplying 
them with good soil and giving them good care. 

Goldenrod is not only ornamental, but it is also 
useful. It contains a volatile oil which has been 
used in medicine. Sheep readily eat various spe- 
cies, and it is considered valuable as a feeding crop 
in some parts of New York and elsewhere. Other 
animals do not eat it to any great extent, how- 
ever.—The Nature Guard. 
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AGRICULTURE.—(II.) 


PREPARED BY SUPERINTENDENT CYRUS GROVE, 
Freeport, Ill. 


THIRD YEAR. 

1. Name the kinds of wood in a wood-pile and 
describe the trees from which each was cut. 

What is soft wood? Hard wood? Which makes 
the hottest fire and the most lasting heat? 

2. Name several varieties of apples. When 
should apple trees be pruned? 

Name some of the enemies of the apple tree. 

3. Of what use are these to the farmer: Earth- 
worms, turkeys, snow, good roads, schools? 

4. How long does it take each of these to grow 
“big”: Boy, girl, colt, calf, pig, chicken? 

5. Draw three things used in the kitchen and 
two things needed in the barn. 

_ FOURTH YEAR. 

1. Of the things necessary to be done at home, 
which is the most important you perform regu- 
larly? 

2. Write about some successful farmer or busi- 
ness man in your district with reference to his hab- 
its, appearance of things about his farm or place of 
business, and some nice things he has said or done. 

3. What eatables raised in your garden do you 
eat raw? Fried? Boiled? Baked? 

4. How is corn raised? For what used? What 
things are injurious to corn? 

5. What advantage is there in having shade 
trees? Good land? Good stock? Good schools? 
FIFTH YEAR. 

1. How many rows on an ear of corn? Is the 
number odd or even? About how many kernels 
on an ear? 

2. What insect enemies has the apple blossom? 

What is the function of the sunlight to the 
growth of plants? ies 

3. What things interest the farmer in the 
spring? Summer? Fall? Winter? 

4.' What breeds of cattle can you tell? Horses? 
Chickens? Pigs? 

Give your preference in each instance. 

5. Describe the process of bread making. 
(Girls.) 

Describe the proper method of caring for the 
stock. (Boys.) 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Edward Brad- 
ford Titechener. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Part I, Cloth. 311 pp. Price, $1.30, net. 
Not since the appearance of “Talks on Teaching,” by 

William James, has there been as important a scientific 

treatment of psychology from the standpoint of learning 

and teaching as is Titchener’s ““Text-book of Psychol- 
ogy.” which, because it is more scientific and no less en- 
joyable, is even more valuable. In these days of many 
candidates for psychological honors, it is not easy to feel 
confident in one’s comparative judgment, but this book 
adds so materially to the reputation previously attained 
that we hazard little in the prophecy that from this time 
onward Titchener is to lead all men now in the field in 
combining intensity of latest psychological knowledge 
with philosophical poise in statement of conclusions, in 
furnishing teachers and students with the latest informa- 
tion without inspiring the conceit of wisdom. Add to 
these unusual combinations a rare pedagogical gift and 
logical power and we can easily appreciate the superi- 
ority of his work. Dr. Titchener is distinctly a scienti- 
fic psychologist and an impressionistic educationist. 

Take sentences like the following: “The psychologist an- 

swers the question ‘what’ by analyzing mental experience 

into its elements. He answers the question ‘how’ by 
formulating the laws of connection of these elements. 

And he answers the question ‘why’ by explaining mental 

processes in terms of their parallel processes in the 

nervous system.” 

From first to last Dr. Titchener exemplifies his diction 
that if experimental results come into conflict with any 
preconceived opinions, the opinions are to be given up, 
that is, time-honored opinions are to continue to be hon- 
ored until they are dethroned by experimental results. 
Unsupported, a well-tried opinion has a better standing 
in court than any new, cranny, untested opinion, but 
whenever distinct results appear they are to be accepted 
as authority. 

Another eminently satisfactory emphasis which he 
places upon psychology is its social aspect, which he 
states with clearness in this paragraph: “Just as the 
scope of psychology extends beyond man to the animals, 
so does it extend from the individual man to the groups 
of men, to societies. The subject matter of psychology 
is human experience .considered as dependent upon the 
individual. Bunt since the individuals of the same race 
and speech are organized in much the same way, and 
since they live together in a society where their con- 
duct affects and is affected by the conduct of others, 
their view of experience under its dependent aspect 
naturally becomes, in certain main features, a common 
or general view; and this common view is embodied in 
those social institutions . . . in language, religion, law, 
and custom. There is no such thing as a collective mind, 
or a national mind, or a social mind, if we mean by mind 
some immaterial being; but there is a collective mind if 
we mean by it the sum total of human experience con- 
sidered as dependent upon a social group of similar indi- 
viduals. ‘The study of the collective mind gives us a psy- 
chology of language, a psychology of myth, a psychology 
of custom, etc., it also gives us a differential psychology 
of the Latin mind, of the Anglo-Saxon) mind, of the 
Oriental mind, etc. 

Here is a sample of his illuminating illustrations: 
“In intoxication we have an example of a temporary 
mental derangement, while insanity is a form of perma- 
nent mental disorder.” Here is another: “The mob con- 
scicusness stands to a healthy social consciousness very 
much as dreaming to the waking life.” Or this: “Per- 
manent disorder of the social mind means the downfall 
of society.” 


MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION. By John 
Dewey. Riverside Educational Monographs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 
net. 

Riverside Educational Monographs are exceedingly 
valuable, being an important contribution to the profes- 
sional literature of the day. John Dewey of Teachers 
College is one of the most vitalizing of all our educa- 
tional thinkers and one of our most refreshing writers. 
In this monograph on “Moral Principles in Education” 
he is at his best. The subject is one upon which public 


attention is especially focused at this time and h's treat- 
ment is both wholesome and inspiring. No other has been 
quite so clear as is Dr. Dewey in differentiating between 
education as a public business with which public officials 
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have to do and education as an expert professional ser- 
vice with which school men and women have to do. 

Nowhere does Dr. Dewey’s motto, “Hducation for 
social efficiency,” apply more directly than here. His 
subjects are: “The Moral Purpose of the School,” “The 
Moral Training Given by the School Community,” “The 
Moral Trainitig From Methods of Instruction,” “The 
Social Nature of the Course of Study,” and “The Psycho- 
logical Aspect of Moral Education.” 

The summing up of the whole matter is that we need 
in education a genuine faith in the existence of moral 


principles which are capable of as effective application - 


as in the case of arithmetic and language.” Moral prin- 

ciples need to be brought down to the ground through 

their statement in social and in psychological terms... . 

The term moral does not designate a special portion of 

life. We need to translate the moral into the conditions 

and forces of community life and into the impulses and 
habits of the individual.” 

We know of no otber equal number of pages that 
would be so uniformly helpful if universally read by 
teachers us these. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF INDUSTRIAL 
DRAWING. By George Jepson, author of “Cams 
and their Construction.” Boston, 1909: Published by 
the author. Cloth. 36 pages; 11 plates; 27 figures. 
Price, 50 cents, net. Postage, 5 cents. 

The aim of this publication is to present the subject 
of industrial drawing so as to cover the essential prin- 
ciples as applied to mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing. It is intended to be helpful to students, teachers, 
and others who have not had time to take a,more ex- 
tended course. Exercises in this book, except the me- 
chanieal and architectural drawings, have been given by 
the writer in a course of twelve lectures of two hours 
each. The drawings are distinct, the paper of excellent 
quality, and the book altogether very well gotten up. 
The author is at present instructor in descriptive geom- 
etry, machine drawing, and shop work in the Massachu- 
setts Normal Art school, Boston. 

A COURSE OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR COL- 
LEGES. By Lyman C. Newell, Boston University. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. Leather back. 
594 pp. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. f 
This is an exceptionally interesting work in thot it is 

literally brought down to 1909 in its facts and develop- 
ments, having the international atomic weights, official, 
of this year, with other latest information to correspond. 
Tt is also histofical as well as scientific, and the record of 
evolution comes ‘to 1909, and it is also biographical, 
illustratively biographical, which lends a charm to the 
study of the science. The treatment of the subject is 
distinctly industrial, especially in the mineralogical 
features of the work. Professor Newell has been an in- 
teresting phase of science teaching in New England from 
the first because he has always insisted that the peda- 
gzogical side of chemistry was as vital as the scientific 
when considered from the school viewpoint, and he re- 
tains this conviction in-the making of this great text- 
book, which is a distinct advance on the regulation sci- 
entific text-book on chemistry. 


THE ELEMENTS OF HYGIENE FOR SCHOOLS. 
Compiled by Isabel MclIsaac, lately superintendent of 
the Illinois Training School for Nurses. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 172 pp. Price, 60 
cents, net. 

A worthy compilation, and packed full of valuable 
information about cleanliness in one’s person and sur- 
roundings as a preventative of maladies, information 
that young people should know, every syllable. The 
compiler’s experience as a trainer of nurses qualifies her 
for such a work as this. What she has to say about 
bacteria, food, air, soil, sewage, garbagr, and causes 
and dissemination of disease is the result of expert study 
and observation. The work is illustrated, not elabo- 
rately, but helpfully, although the pictures of bacteria 
and the explanations of them make one wonder how 
anybody lives with so many foes about him all the time. 
Fig. 12 is especially useful, as it gives the nutrient and 
non-nutrient qualities of several ordinary foods. 
SPOOL KNITTING. By Mary A. McCormack. New 

York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 

$1.00, net. 

Miss McCormack has given the teachers of little 
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people an interesting aid in quickening and 
their enthusiasm in hand work in the early 
school. The directions are entirely clear nial ag oA = 
the illustrations are eminently suggestive and 

There are thirty-six different things to be made by the 
knitting school as here presented, and any child can 
make any of them. — , 


WOODWORK FOR SCHOOLS ON SOIPNTIFIC 
LINES. By James Thomas Bailey and 8. Pollitt, both 
head-masters in England. In three parts. Part L, 
Woodwork for Schools. Peoria, Dl: The Manual 
Arts Press. : ; 

This is the handiest kind of hook from which to work 
in wood. The directions are definite, and the illustra- 
tions so clear that no one can go astray. After each 
phase of instruction Some useful article is made; in all 
twenty-seven things are made by the class for real use, 
and each culminates from the study of some principles 
of construction. 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated ‘by Chalk. Dust and Eye Strain, 
incident to the average Schoolroom. A recent 
Census of New York City reveals the fact that in 
that City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not’'try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians;.Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye 
Troubles. You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 





THE RIVERSIDE 
EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Edited by HENRY SUZZALLO, Ph. D. 


Professor of the hed of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. 


Each, 35 cents net, postpaid, unless otherwise specified 
Volumes Now Ready orin Preparation 
EDUCATION: AN ESSAY, AND OTHER SELECTIONS 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


THE MEANING. f dREANCY, a fhe PART PLAYED BY INFANCY 
By JOHN Fiske 


EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY A H 
ATION Fone ay ND THE NEW DEFINITION OF THE 


By CHARLES W. E.rot, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Emeritus 
MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION 
By JouHn Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia 
University 
OUR NATIONAL IDEALS IN EDUCATION. i 
nal ELMER EvBuows, GATION PL. re of 
uca 5 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INSTITUTION. In Preparation 
By HENRY SvUZZALLO, Professor of the Ph osophy of 
é Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. In Preparation 
By Pav H. Hanus, Professor of Education, Harvard 
University. 





CHANGING, CONCEPTIONS. OF EDUCATION, Jp Propyatin 
Stanford, Jr., University. . 
eed |g RRS 
ALMER, 
Philosophy, Harvard University. Ree ae 
ETHICAL AND MORAL IN 
By Gone HEGDERS Partnn «Pony: of! eh 
Philosophy, Harvard University. 
TEACHING CHILDREN . 
By Lipa B. £1 AO STUDY... Dosble neber, 60.con eins. 
tion, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
TYPES OF TEACHING. In Preparation. 
BY FREDERIO E. Fan INGTON, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Texas. 


HOUGHTON /IIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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MEBTINGS TO BB HELD. 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 21, 22, 23: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burling- 
ton; Isaac Thomas, Rutland, 
president. % 

October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
Brownson, Portland, president. 

November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, BE. M. Car 
ter, Jefferson City. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


CONNECTICUT. 

THOMPSON. In commemoration 
of their two dead children, Harriet 
Lucius and Francis Harriet Tour- 
tellotte, Dr. and Mrs. Jacob M. Tour- 
tellotte of Minneapolis have pre- 
sented to the town of Thompson a 
completely-equipped high school, 
costing $100,000, which is the finest 
building in the little town. The 
school was dedicated recently. Dr. 
Tourtellotte is a graduate of Cornell 
University, and his ancestors of the 
' same name were among the pioneer 
settlers of northeastern Connecticut. 

OCCUM. C. H. Preston of Nor- 
wich is drawing plans for the new 
schoolhouse to be erected as soon 
as possible. The plans call fora 
six-room. building with all modern 
improvements, two stories high. 


WEST GOSHEN. The staff of 
teachers this term includes Miss 
Florence Northrup, West Goshen; 
Miss Lucy C. Yale, Goshen Centre; 
Miss Lucy Ludington, Newcomb; 
Miss Clara Peck, North Goshen; 
Miss Kate Mulcahy, Hull Meadow; 
Miss Mary Ives, West Side. 


NORTH GROSVENORDALE, The 
new Tourtelotte Memorial High 
school opened on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 7. The principal is George W. 
Hathaway of ‘Tiverton, R. I., who 
has been connected with the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Academy for four 
years. Miss F. Edith Browne of 
Durham, Maine, has been engaged 
to teach the languages, and Miss 
Helen A. Kelley of Gouverneur, N. 
Y., the commercial course. 


HARTFORD. Since the close of 
the last school year four teachers 
have resigned from the Hartford 
public high school, Harriet Robbins, 
Sarah F. Anderson, Benjamin M. 
Washburn, and E. Robert Stevenson. 
To fill the vacancies thus caused, to 
provide for the greatly increased 
number of students that will attend 
_ this’ year, and to provide for the 
_ afternoon sessions that will be held, 
_avine new teachers have been em- 
ployed by the high school committee. 
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Their names and the subjects they 
teach are: William B. Conklin, H. P. 
Hi. §., 1889, who studied at Trinity 
and Yale, and will teach Latin and 
mathematics; Joshua L. Robins, from 
Wesleyan, mathematics; Ellen M. 
Noble, from Oberlin, mathematics; 
Mary P. O’Flaherty, H. P. H. &., 
1889, from Wesleyan, Latin and 
mathematics; Mabel Barstow, from 
Radcliffe, English; Grace Warner, 
from Teachers College, typewriting 
and bookkeeping; Kathrina M. Da- 
vis. from Wellesley, English; Flor- 
ence W. Sampson, from Boston Uni- 
versity and University of Leipzig, 
French and German; Clara L. Staf- 
ford, from Mount Holyoke, English. 

NEWINGTON. The public schools 
opened Tuesday, September 7, with 
the following teachers: Centre, Miss 
Edna Fhelon of Suffield, prin«ipal; 
Miss Laura M. Penn of Waltham, 
Mass., Miss Helen L. Merriam of 
Hartford, and Miss May E. Williams 
of Southington; North school, Miss 
Sara J. Burnett of Killingly; Elm 
Hill school, Miss Charlotte A. But- 
ler, New Britain; Southwest school, 
Miss E. Mathilda Hedlund, New 
London. 

TDPRRYVILLE. Superintendent 
of Schools Andrew S8S. Gaylord an- 
nounced the list of teachers for the 
different schools of the town who be- 
gan work Wednesday, September 8, 
as follows: Prospect school, princi- 
pal, Fred L. Newton; assistant prin- 
cipal, Louise E. Carlton; eighth 
grade, Julia E. Stoughton; -seventh 
grade, Mary A. Jennings; sixth grade, 
Aurelia M. Petryski; fifth grade, 
Josephine Churchill; fourth grade, 
Mabel I. Parsons; third grade, Anna 
RP. Luce; second grade, Ethel M. 
Chapman: second, Laura Perkins; 
first grade, Katherine McGovern; 
kindergarten, Carrie W. Moses; 
Pequabuck school, principal, Helena 
M. Powers; first primary, Genenia 
M. Kimball; Greystone, Lillian A. 
Smith; Allentown, Susie H. Smith; 
Town Hill, Estelle J. Jenkenson; 
Holt district, Battie M. Griffin; Cen- 
tre school, Plymouth, principal, Ber- 
nice.M. O’Dea; intermediate, Laura 
L. James; second primary, Grace BE. 
Fenn; first primary, Emma S. Kel- 
sey; supervisor of music, Grace M. 
Knox of Hartford. The Allentown 
district school was opened with the 
others after being closed for two 
years. 

BALTIC. The Academy of the 
Holy Family opened the scholastic 
year on September 7. On September 
10 the students will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Sister M. 
Carine,-as teacher of the academy 
boarding school. Many former pu- 
pils of the academy, the alumnae, 
and friends will join in congratulat- 
ing Sister Carine on the _ splendid 
progress which the school has made 
under her zealous supervision. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. This city is trying 
to do what -Cincinnati has done so 
successfully, have a city university. 
in his report to the board of trustees 
of the University of Pittsburg Chan- 
cellor Samuel B. McCormick pays a 
glowing tribute to that body of men 
for the activity they manifested in 
the interest of the new university. 
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He makes his report a review of his 
five-years’ administration rather 
than that of the past year. There 
are 1,271 students attending the uni- 
versity. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 
ee 
TENNESSEE. 

MEMPHIS. The selection of Dr. 
Thomas P. Bailey as superintendent 
argues well for the city. He isa 
rare man and in the prime of life. 

Memphis will have a_ school of 
technology founded by the endow- 
ment of the estate of the late Wil- 
liam R. Moore, valued at halfa 
million dollars, and to be known as 
the William R. Moore College of 
Technology. 

NASHVILLE. As nearly as pos- 
sible it is planned to effect a merger 
of three Nashville institutions. Van- 
derbilt University, Peabody College 
for Teachers, and University of 
Nashville, under the name of the 
latter. The old grounds of the Pea- 
body College will be sold and the 
funds realized will be added to ex- 
tensive subscriptions of citizens to 
create a building fund for a college 
to be erected near Vanderbilt. The 
Peabody endowment of $1,000,090 
ean only be used for the support of 
the college. The various depart- 
ments of Vanderbilt wi'l retain their 
present names, with University of 
Nashville added. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. PAUL. “Demand induces 
supply” is a truism of commercial 
life that also finds exemplification in 
the teaching world. Recent years 
have witnessed an aroused interest 
in agriculture and allied subjects 
that is finding expression throughout 
the land in the iniroduction of these 
subjects into the curriculum of the 
public schools. Thus there h’s been 
created a demand for teachers and 
supervisors trained to administer 
these branches, a demand as yet far 
in excess of the supply. To increase 
the supply of such teachers and su- 
pervisors the University of Minne- 
sota through its department cf agri- 
culture has recently established, in 
connection with the College of Agri- 
culture, a school for the _ special 
training of those who expect to en- 
gage in this important work. The 
University of Minnesota is excep- 
tionally well equipped to make this 
school strong and effective. The de- 
partment of agriculture inciudes be- 
sides the college, with its regular 
course and numerous short courses, 
the oldest and largest secondary 
school of agriculture in the United 
States. This school affords a labora- 
tory for the study of problems of in- 
dustrial training as applied to sec- 
ondary school work unsurpassed in 
this country. The dormitory system 
being in vogue in this school, oppor- 
tunity is thus given to study still 
furiher the problems of school life at 
first hand. The school for super- 
visors and teachers of industrial 
subjects offers a two-years’ course, 
As now outlined it is open to college 
and normal school graduates and to 
teachers whose experience, training, 
and academic equipment fit them 
profitably to pursue such a course. 
The course of study includes both 
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technical and professional work, so 
that not alone subject matter but 
also methods of presentation and ad- 
ministration receive consideration. 
A part of the technical work is 
taken in the school of agricuiture 
and the remainder in the college of 
agriculture. Young men having had 
farm experience are especialiy fitted 
to take up the study of agriculture in 
a scientific way and to make for 
themselves very useful careers. 
Graduates of the school are in great 
demand as government experts, as 
teachers in other schools and col- 
leges of agriculture and as managers 
of farms. The demand for men 
graduating from such courses has 
been far beyond the supply this year, 
and the salaries offered have* been 
much higher than ever before given 
for similar work. That there will 
be in the future a still stronger de- 
mand for men trained in agriculture 
and its allied subjects there seems 
no room for doubt. 


MISSOURI. 

NEVADA. By an extension on 
the south end of the large building 
of Cottey College, the capacity of 
this institution for the education of 
young ladies will be nearly doubled. 
A department of domestic science, 
embracing both cooking and organic 
chemistry, will be located on the 
campus. The entire main building 
is being remodeled and decorated, 
and new features added. Cottey 
College silver jubilee will be held in 
October, and every student who has 
been enrolled will receive an invita- 
tion to attend. 


INDIANA. 


FORT WAYNE. Superintendent 
Study leads all others in Indiana in 
the expenditure for new school 
buildings in the past’ five years. 
They are now erecting two buildings 
to cost $100,000 each, which makes 
$800,000 in five years. What other 
city of its size has a better record 
than that? 

KANSAS. 

MANHATTAN. Professor E. C. 
Griffin, recently engaged to head the 
chemistry department of the Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College of 
this city, spent his vacation at 
Brighton, Colorado, as a_ hed car- 
rier. He is not trying to solve the 
labor problem, but likes hard work. 
Professor Griffin is a graduate of 
and has been tutor in the University 
of Denver. He took a post-graduate 
course at Ann Arbor. He has been 
earning $1.50 a day this summer. 


OHIO. 

The last annual report of the re- 
tiring commissioner of schools of 
Ohio, the Hon. BH. A. Jones, is just 
out and is replete with much infor- 
mation as to the schools of the 
state. The total number of teach- 
ers necessary to man the public 
schools of the state is 26,166, of 
whom 23,134 are employed in ele- 
mentary schools and 3,032 are in 
high schools. The total expenditure 
for the year has been $37,701,156.10. 

Hon. EB. A. Jones, who retired in 
July as state commissioner of 
schools, has been elected to the chair 
of history and economics at Otter- 
bein University, Westerville, to suc- 
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ceed Dr. Charles Snavely, who is 
granted a year’s leave of absence. 

August is the month of the 
county institntes. More than 
seventy of the eighty-eight counties 
hold their local institutes in this 
month. Some of the best talent of 
the country is found in these insti- 
tutes. Teachers are allowed $2 per 
day for five days for institute at- 
tendance. The attendance is large 
in all counties. 

The largest and best institute ever 
held in Washington county closed at 
Marietta August 6. Hon. O. T. Cor- 
son, A. BE. Winship of the Journal of 
Education, and Superintendent J. V. 
MeMillan were the instructors. The 
institute proved an inspiration to all. 

There were few changes in super- 
intendencies this year. Most re- 
elections were for longer periods 
of time than usual, three or four 
years. 

There is little doubt that the state 
will provide two more normal 
schools and locate them in the 
northern part of the state. 

CINCINNATI. Dr. J. M. With- 
row of the board of education, who 
last winter proposed that the board 
provide for the erection of a forest 
school patterned after some of the 
famous forest schools ef Europe, has 
written to members of. the board 
from the Isle of Wight, where he is 
now en tour, not to let the matter 
drop, but to do something: He says 
he has visited several famous forest 
schools in Europe and has found 
them to be doing much good for 
children who have a _ tendency 
toward consumption. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Irving King, who has been as- 
sistant professor in education atthe 
University of Michigan for the past 
two years, has been called to the de- 
partment of education in the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. King is a 
graduate of Eariham College, Indi- 
ana, and received his Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Chicago in 
1903. He has been instructor in 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York, 
and in the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Normal school. as well as at the 
University of Michigan. Dr. King 
will offer several new graduate 
courses besides assisting in some of 
the undergraduate work. He isa 
scholar of national reputation, and 
his coming will add much to the 
strength of the work in the school of 
edueation of Iowa University. 

The University of Virginia has 
raised half a million dollars to go 
with a like sum donated by Andrew 
Carnegie. This will become endow- 
ments for six schools or departments 
of the university, to be named after 
prominent men who have helped to 
build it up. : 

From September 6 to 18, Clark 
University will celebrate the 
completion of the twentieth 
year of its activity by a se- 
ries of lectures and discussions in 
each of the departments of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, pedagogy.” and history, 
and several academic and _ social 
meetings. There will be two gen- 
eral academic sessions, at which 
honorary degrees will be conferred, 
one on the evening of Friday, Sep- 
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tember 10, and the other some even- 
ing in the following week. The first 
of these general sessions and prob- 
ably the second will be followed by 
a reception. All the sessions will be 
open to the public and all who may 
be interested are cordially invited to 
be present. 

Jeremiah F. O’Neil, sub-master of 
the Malden, Mass., High school, has 
accepted an instructorship at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. While in Malden Mr. O’Neil 
had charge of the manual training 
department, and. his new position 
will be along similar lines. He isa 
graduate of Technology and _ took 
special courses. at Harvard anda 
school of design in.Rhode Island. 
Previous to coming to Malden he 
taught at St. Paul’s school, Concord, 
N. H. 

Jonathan EF’. Scott, a son of former 
President Scott of Rutgers College, 
bas been elected instructor in history 
at Bowdoin in place of Dr- Andrews 
of Simmons College, who was elected 
to that position last June, but who 
was wnable to accept owing to the 
fact that he was unable to secure his 
release from Simmons. Professor 
Scott will give his entire time to the 
elass in European history, supple- 
menting his lectures by weekly 
interviews with small groups of stu- 
dents according to the preceptorial 
system. Professor Allen Johnson 
will add the preceptorial system to 
the other two divisions of the history 
classes. 

Miss Adelaide Smith, a native of 
Boone, Ia., has been elected to the 
chair of mathématics in the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley. Miss 
Smith was formerly in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, where she held 
the chair of mathematics. 

Princeton University is the chief 
beneficiary under the will of Cor- 
nelius C. Cuyler, president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company and head of the stock ex- 
change firm of Cuyler, Morgan & Co., 
who was killed on July 30 while 
automobiling with his wife near 
Biarritz, France. The value of the 
estate is several million dollars. 
While the only specifie bequest to 
Princeton is one of $100,000, the 
university will get the residue of the 
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estate on the death of Mrs. Cuyler, to 
whom it is left in trust. The spe- 
cific bequest of $100,000 to Princeton 
is to be known as the ‘Theodore 
Cuyler Fund,” in memory of Mr. 
Cuyler’s father. 

Albert Hatton Gilman, will substi- 
tute for Professor W. H. Hartshorn 
at Bates College, Lewiston, Me., the 
coming year. As a teacher of Eng- 
lish his experience has included four 
years in public schools and three in 
a private institution, the Detroit 
University school, where he was at 
the head of the English department 
during the years 1905-1906. In ad- 
dition to one summer of graduate 
work in the University of Chicago, 
he has also carried on the special 
study of literature at the University 
of Munich, Germany. 

Prominent among the new names 
that have been added to the roll of 
the Harvard faculty for the coming 
year is that of Dr. Otto Knut Oolf 
¥olin, who will occupy the Hamilton 
Kuhn endowment chair of biological 
chemistry. Dr. Folin is a graduate 
of the Universities of Minnesota and 
Chicago. Other appointments in- 
clude Dr. Ernest E. Southard as Bul- 
lard professor of neuropathology; Dr. 
Myles Standish, formerly of Dart- 
mouth, as professor of ophthalmol- 
ogy: Dr. Edward M. Eastman of Il- 
linois and Connecticut as assistant 
professor of astronomy, and Dr. 
Frederick W. Putnam as honorary 
eurator of Peabody museum. 

In the increase from 1,496 students 
in the summer session at Columbia 
University to 1,968 this year, as 
shown by the catalog just published, 
the proportion of men and women re- 
mains about the same, the figures 
this year being 1,045 women and 923 
men, a gain of two per cent. in the 
total for women. About fifty-five 
per cent. of the students are new, 
and about forty-seven per cent. have 
matriculated ip the university ‘to 
take advantage of the term as part 


of the regular course for a degree, le 


this number being four per cent. 
more than last year. 

The gain in students shows a gen- 
eral increase all along ‘the line in the 
various divisions of the country ex- 
cept in the Western states. In the 
North Atlantic states there is a gain 
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of 159, the total being 1,270, of which 
New York City furnishes 663 and the 
rest of the state 213. The other in- 
creases are: South. Atlantic states 
from 185 to 264; Southern Central 
states, from sixty-three to ninety- 
three; Northern Central states, from 
[77 to 241; Western states, from 
thirty to thirty-two; insular terri- 
tories not contiguous, from two to 
seven; foreign countries, from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-seven. The greatest 
gain among the matriculated stu- 
dents is in Teachers ,College, from 
145 to 276. and in the graduate fac- 
ulty of philosophy, from 188 to 258, 
the increase in total of matriculated 
students being from 654 to 923. 

In the South Atlantic division the 
largest numper of students comes 
from Maryland, there being sixty, 
and next comes Virginia with forty- 
nine, and Georgia with forty-seven. 
This is about the same ratio as last 
year except that there is great in- 
crease in the number of students 
from Virginia and Georgia. In the 
South Central division the greatest 
increase is in Alabama, from four- 
teen to thirty-one, while Tennessee 
has gone up from nine to eighteen. 
In the North Central division Ohio 
leads in number, having increased 
from forty-five to sixty-two, 
while Indiana shows the greatest 
proportionate increase, from thirty- 
two to fifty-two, and Illinois has 
gained from twenty-five to forty-one. 
In the Western division the numbers 
from each state are practically the 
same, but the increase in number 
from insular and non-contiguous ter- 
ritories is five, all from Panama 
Canal zone. Canada has more than 
doubled its representation, going from 
eight to seventeen, while the other 
foreign countries represented are 
Austria, Chile, China, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, India, Japan, 
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Mexico, Roumania, Russia, and 
Spain. Of the total number of stu- 
dents registered 790 degrees are held 
by 637. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural 
College will enter upon its long con- 
templated extension work in earnest 
this season. Paraphrasing the re- 
mark credited to Mohammed: If the 
farmers will not go to the college, 
then the college will go to the farm- 
ers. Professor William D. Hurd, for 
the past seven years dean of the col- 
lege of agriculture at the University 
of Maine, at Orono, has been se 
lected to take charge of the exten- 
siom work and to serve as director of 
the short courses, such as the ten- 
week mid-winter dairy course, the 
summer school, farmers’ week, the 
new poultry course, etc. He will en- 
deavor among other things to intro- 
duce lectures and practical demon- 
strations throughout the state at 
fairs, grange meetings, and wherever 
opportunity offers. He will also 
open a correspondence course. Pro- 
fessor Hurd is an experienced man 
in the prime of life. He was born 
and brought up on a general farm in 
Michigan, and was graduated from 
Michigan Agricultural College in the 
class of 1899, after which he was 
professor of practical agriculture and 
horticulture at the Briarcliff manor, 
N. Y., before he entered upon his 
work at the University of Maine. 
Professor Hurd is enthusiastic over 
the practicability of extension work 
among the farmers, and he is sure 
that it can be made a success in this 
state as well as in New York, Illinois, 
and Michigan, where the state agri- 
cultural colleges are doing a great 
deal in this direction. He has 
bought an excellent house near the 
college grounds and is evidently there 
to stay. 

Professor L. R. Jones, state bt- 
anist, and head of the department of 
botany at the University of Vermont. 
has accepted the chair-of professor 
of plant pathology at the Wisconsin 
State University, to begin his duties 
February 1. Professor Jones is a 
native of Wisconsin and a graduate 
of Ripon College and the University 
of Michigan. He has carried on 
much original plant research for the 
bureau of plant industry at Wash- 
ington. 

Melvin E. Sherwin has been ap- 
pointed as assistant professor of 
agronomy of the University of 
Maine. He graduated from the col- 
lege of agriculture of the University 
of Missouri, and the past two years 
has been instructor in agronomy in 
the University of California. 
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New Red Cross Christmas Stamp. 


Officials of the American Red 
Cross Society have completed their 
plans for placing on the market for 
holiday shoppers the Red Cross 
stamp which was so popular during 
the Christmas season last year. To 
meet the demand fifty million 
stamps will be printed. The Red 
Cross stamps for this year will be of 
an entirely new design, and will be 
placed on the market in every state 
in the Union on November 1. Ina 
competition in which 1200 designs 
were submitted, Carl Wingate. of 
New York was awarded first prize, 
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Augusto Bissiri of South Framing- 
ham, Mass., second prize, and Miss 
(irace D. Gerow of Jersey City, third 
prize. At the instance ofthe Red 
Cross Society Frank D. Millet, C. Y. 
Turner, and Paul Bartlett were 
chosen by the Fine Arts Federation 
to pass upon the drawings. Mr. Win- 
gate’s design shows a large red cross 
in the centre; above it the legend, 
“American Red Cross, 1909,” with a 
decoration of holly leaves and berries 
and below the cross some scroll work 
containing the words, “Merry Christ- 
mas” and “Happy New Year.” The 
lettering will all be white. The cross 
in the centre, the little crosses in the 
border, and the holly berries will be 
red, and the other prominent fea- 
tures of the design will be green. 
Over 30,000,000 stamps were sold last 
year, the proceeds amounting to 
$138,244.51. New York held rank- 
ing place in the list of sales, with 
$21,174.67. Two-thirds of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of these stamps 
are used for the relief and preven- 
tion of tuberculosis all over the coun- 
try, the remaining third being turned 
over to the Red Cross fund to reim- 
burse it for the expense of the mak- 
ing and distributing of the stamps. 
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(Continued from page 241. ) 


ance by President Taft, followed 
closely upon his attack upon the 
policy of forest and water-power 
conservation and may probably be 
accepted as a result of it, although 
it is said that Mr. McHarg meant to 
resign anyway. This controversy 
between Chief Forester Pinchot and 
Secretary Ballinger is extremely un- 
fortunate, the more so because it has 
been carried on with so much bitter- 
ness of spirit. Nobody questions 
Mr. Pinchot’s sincerity or the signal 
value of the services which he has 
rendered in his office; but it is hard 
to believe that Mr. Ballinger intends 
to take any backward step. There 
may well be a difference of opinion 
over means, and also over the ques- 
tion whether existing laws are suf- 





REVIEW. 





ficient to cover the full execu of 
the Roosevelt policy. But the 

rel is an unfortunate one and places 
the President in a delicate position, 
where he is liable to be misunder- 
ae whatever he does or does not 


CANALS AND EARTHQUAKES. 

There has been a slight earth- 
quake on the isthmus of Panama. 
There were no serious results, al- 
though the shocks were of some 
force; but the incident naturally sug- 
gests the question whether the great 
canal which the United States is 
building at a cost of three hundred 
million dollars, more or less, will be 
liable to destruction some day by 
earthquake. The report of the 
Walker commission in 1901 gave seri- 
ous attention to this question. It 
was clear that the entire isthmus 
was a volcanic region and that no 
part of it was exempt from  earth- 
quakes. But the commission called 
attention to the fact that nearly all 
the works of the canal would be un- 
derground, and that even the dams 
are so low and so substantially built 
that they might be said to form part 
of the ground itself. The commis- 
sion therefore concluded that, in a 
country where lofty churches of 
masonry had escaped serious injury 
by earthquake, there could be no 
great danger to the canal from this 
catse. In any case, whatever dan- 
ger there is would be as great for 
the Nicaragua as for the Panama 
route. 


CHOLERA AS A MBPNACE. 


It is long since the American pub- 
lic has had occasion to give itself 
any uneasiness over perils of cholera. 
There is no real occasion for uneasi- 
ness now; but the cabled news that a 
slow-sailing steamship was on its 
way from Rotterdam to Baltimore 
with cases of cholera on board was 
sufficiently disquieting to justify 
thorough preparations for quaran- 
tine. As has happened so often be- 
fore, Russia is the distributing 
source of this pestilence. The mal- 
ady was carried to Rotterdam by 
passengers from St. Petersburg, who 
fell sick as soon as they arrived. 











HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSE 


S stained 


fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies a 


Sook, HZ, 


Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg. 


Gt Contery 
Berke 7, Cal. mae Shattuck Ave., 
ui roan are, SeSELSS, ed GPa Hing. Las ntebices Gal. 20 Douglas Bldg. 
. and very successful. 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N.E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 














Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 
Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Number Primer .....+..-+..-+++++eeee+ Bailey & Germann American Book Co., N. ¥. $.30 
Famous Men of Modern Times ........ Haaren & Poland “ 50 
School History of the U. 8. of America........ Morris J. B. Lippincott Ge. Phiia., —— 
We Four and No More. .. ...-----. cee seeeeeeeee Clark T. ¥. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
ed Se BEE eWedaWbeedpls Uoc cnasces cbeece ceed Collodi “ ‘“ 1.00 
see ag Sah sey eee meee teen tees — “ “ “ “ y- 
nereiees in French Conversation.............. n 4s “ “ “ : 
The —_ Of the Road .. ......cseceseee re ceeeenes Hyatt D. Appleton & Co., * 1.50 
ies, Quees OL PYCOGIN sic cccsescccicccccsvcces Upton A, Cc. Me lurg & Co., Chicago 60 
Emperor PRPNGR TEWOG. 05.0 noscecss ceseoce cone “ : “60 
Empress of Austria..............-+-- “ “ “ > ‘ "60 
The The Youth of the Great Elector............4..-- “ “ “ ‘ “ “60 
Last Days of Charles Second............-...+-+- Crawfurd Frowde, N. ¥. 1% 
Writing a and a ) Sr reer tree ee Baldwin Longmans, Green & Co.. *‘‘ a I 
Happy Hawkins ......-+--++seseeeesseee seeeeee Wason Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 1.50 
Anne of Avonlea ssscee -ee-eee Montgomery L.C C. Page & Co., “ 1.50 
The Kindergarten in the Home... ..... .-. Newman Se 1.50 
The Life of the Universe (2 Vols.).. ... Arrhenius Harper & Bros. , N.Y. — 
Pa Flickinger’s Folks ........ 2.0.5 ++ ssseessens Hoover hs “ 1.00 
The Transmigration of Souls ............ 1 aNAG as Bertholet es salto 
The Sunday Kindergarten .......-... «-++-+e00+ Ferris Univ. of Chicago Press, Chie, 1.40 
English Poems........ .----+++ odereks Neeth ob et Bronson [Ed.]} “ 1.15 
American Playgrounds.......-......-sssseseeees Mero he Dale Association, misbde -— 
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There were four or five deaths in the 
first day of the appearance of the 
disease; but the local authorities 
teok prompt measures, and quar- 
antine precautions were instituted 
by other ports against Rotterdam. 


—_—__—_-0- @-0-@-0--@-0-_—_— 


Colleges Gradually Adopting the 
All-the-Year-Round Idea. 


The leading universities of the 
United States are gradually drifting 
toward an all-year term and the 
adoption of the German system, by 
which a student may take his de- 
gree whenever he shows himself 
worthy, regardless of the length of 
time spent in preparation. The ten- 
dency is constantly to broaden the 
scope of university influence and 
make it possible for ambitious poor 
men and women to take college de- 
grees as well as the sons and 
daughters of the rich. 

A few years ago everything was 
done by rule. There were nine 
months of college and three of vaca- 
tion. The exact work of each stu- 
dent in each course was regulated, 
and if the student could not, or 
would not, take the course exactly as 
regulated he would not be allowed to 
attend the university at all. He 
could not by extra work take his 
bachelor’s degree in three years, nor, 


if a trifle backward in some studies, 
would he be allowed to spread the 
course over five years. The change 
from these fixed rules that has taken 
place at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is typical of the progress in all 
the leading institutions throughout 
the country. The first step was the 
establishment of a commencement in 
December, at which those who were 
not quite ready to take their degrees 
in June were allowed to graduate 
without having to wait until the fol- 
lowing June. 

In 1902 came the first big step in 
the line of this progress. In all the 
classical courses in that year the 
strict, absolute requirements were 
abolished, and a system was adopted 
by which half of the course was 
mapped out by the faculty, but the 
student was left a large range of 
choice as to the balance, taking those 
subjects which he most fancied. It 
was also provided that a student 
might divide his required work be- 
tweep the various years as he chose, 
making it possible for a very bright 
and industrious man to take his de- 
gree in three years, for a slower one 
to extend it over five years. 

Johns Hopkins, Yale, Harvard, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, in fact almost 
all of the leading colleges of the 
country, have in recent years estab- 
lished summer schools. These were 
originally intended as a help to those 
students who failed in their spring 
examinations, so that they might 
make up the deficiencies and go 
ahead with their regular classes in 
the fall. So many outsiders, es- 
pecially teachers, however, grasped 
the opportunity of thus getting a 
smattering of college learning that 
the original object was soon lost 
sight of. At Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, the summer school has had 
such a’remarkable growth that now 
it presents practically all the courses 
given during the regular winter 
term. 

Night schools have also sprung up, 


enabling young men who cannot 
spare the time to go to college in the 
daytime to round out their education 
by working in the evenings. The 
night school connected with the 
Wharton school of the Univ ersity of 
Pennsylvania has been well attended 


As yet these summer and night 
schools are not connected directly 
with the regular curriculum, and 
while the same courses are presented 
it is not yet possible to attain the 
regular college degrees by work in 
them. The tendency to make pure 
merit rather than time spent in prep- 
aration the test for the degrees is 
progressing rapidly, and it is only a 
matter of a short time until the Ger- 
man system, by which a n enters 
the university and gets his degree 
whenever he proves his fitness for it, 
will be adopted. Then work in the 
day, the summer, and the night 
schools will all be on a par, and the 
poor youth fired by ambition may 
zive himself a college education and 
receive as a symbol thereof the col- 
legiate degree by studying in the 
summer, at night, or whenever he is 
able. 

At Pennsylvania at last there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of doing 
away with the summer as a time for 
total vacation and having college in 
full blast all year ’round. With the 
buildings and equipment worth mil- 
lions of dollars, it is pointed out that 
it is sheer waste of money to have 
them shut down for three months 
each year. If this plan should be 
adopted, the college year would be 
divided into four terms. Students 
and professors alike would be given 
one term’s holiday each year, but 
some would take it at one time and 
some at another, keeping the Univer- 
sity in full swing all year. A stu- 
@ent would be allowed to enter at 
any term and would be graduated 
whenever he had completed his 
work, regardless of the time spent in 
doing so. 

Advocates of this system point to 
the success of the summer school as 
proof that the students are willing to 
work in the hot weather, and claim 
that if this work were allowed to 
count toward a collegiate degree the 
number would be much increased. 
The curriculum of the University of 
Chicago is further advanced along 
these lines than that of any other 
American institution. It already al- 
lows a man to graduate whenever he 
has completed his work; but it has 
not yet arrived at the all-year col- 
lege.—Philadelphia Record. 





The school bell tolls the knell of 
summer joy, 
The long vacation fades and dies 
away, 
The mother schoolward shoos her 
little boy, 
For culture calls and children 
must obey. 
—School Bulletin. 
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THE MASSES AT THE ART 
SHOW. 

“What d’ yer call that, Bill?” 

“Well, I should say as ’ow it’s a 
droring.” 

“No, it ain’t, stoopid, it’s an itch- 
ing.” 

“Get along with yer, ye’re both 
wrong; it’s a pastile.”—The Tatler. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

Interest in woman’s suffrage, es- 
pecially in Boston, has resulted in a 
short play on the subject, written by 
Mrs. Teresa Crowley, who was 
chairman of the big suffragette 
meeting held in Symphony hall, and 
conducted all the hearings on the 
subject before the Massachusetts 
state legislature. It will be of par- 
ticular interest from the fact that it 
will mark the return to the stage 
after a number of years of Miriam 
O'Leary Collins, who was one of the 
greatest favorites the old Boston 
Theatre Stock Company ever had. 
Mrs. Collins, it might be said in pass- 
ing, is the sister of Mrs. Crowley, 
and the sketch is written especially 
for her. In the cast will be other 
Boston fuvorites, including . Kate 
Ryan, a former Boston museum 
star, and later with local stock com- 
panies. The bill for this week will 
be notable in many respects. It 
will include Lewis Simon and Grace 
Gardner, who will return after one 
of the greatest European successes 
ever attained by American actors. 
They will appear in their former suc- 
cess, “The New Coachman.” Others 
will be the Temple quartette, who 
formerly appeared with “A Night 
with the Poets’; Ray Cox, the 
southern girl; Alf Grant; Went- 
worth, Vesta, and Teddy; Newhoff 
apd Phelps and a number of others. 


+0: 0-0-0 
MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the! 


American Review of Reviews for 
September are an exposition of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff from the con- 
sumer’s point of view, a survey of 
the present situation in Spain, by 
Dr. L. G. Guijarro of the Univer- 
sity of Madrid, and illustrated ar- 
ticles on “The Work of the Illumi- 
nating Engineer,” by Donald Cam- 
eron Shafer; ‘Does Bread-Hunger 
Threaten the World?’ by W. C. Tif- 
fany; “Making Better Use of Our 
Soils,’ by Hugh Hammond Ben- 
nett; and “Hawaiian Problems of 
To-day.” by Forbes Lindsay. The 
new tariff and the corporation tax, 
the coming of prosperity, the cost of 
living, developments in aeronautics, 
the riots in Barcelona, the strike in 
Sweden, and France’s new premier 
are among the subjects treated in 
the editorial department, “The 
Progress of the World,” while many 
other current topics are dealt with 
in the departments of cartoons, 
“Teading Articles of the Month,” 
“linance and Business,” and “The 
New Books.” 


—_—_——-0- -0-@-0-@-e-_—__—_—— 


Figures are at hand for July 
sales of the Holden Book Covers, 
and it is a pleasure to note that they 
were larger than for any month since 
they began business forty years ago. 
The articles which comprise the 
“Holden System for Preserving 
Books” are so necessary in the 
schoolroom, where economy and 
cleanliness are so essential, that it is 
surprising why every school board in 
the United States does not imme- 
diately adopt this system. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


YLAND seemed a long way off to Charles L. Oswald when he was graduated from 
MAR the Oswego normal in 1902 and we sent him to Salisbury as teacher of man- 
ual training. But he made a good record there and we sent him the next year to Erie, 
Pa., at satary advanced to $1,200. In 1909 we sent him to Bangor, Me., at $1,500. It is worth 
noting that when the superintendent at Bangor wrote asking us to recommend he named 
$1,100 as the salary and was induced PENNSYLVANI offered a superior candidate. 
to adyance it $400 because we ' A We have lately printed a folder 
giving a list of 1,180 post.offices outside of New York state to which we have been asked to 
recommend teachers, and to some of which we haye sent as man as 
Lanta 2 teachers. We have another folder giyi a list of 3,375 positions filled in 
New York, but of course it is understood that the t places here come to us. MAINE 
What is not so well known is that the calls come from Oregon, Texas, and 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. sccondsry'scnools ana Patlic Schools are ours to fill 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 





T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


FISHER... AGENCY 


Excoleorihe U:S. SEND FOR MANUAL. 420 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY furoonc*s 3 Soleres: 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
| ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callonm 





or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal] Schools and Colleges in Fenn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scn e approved ey 8- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per mé nth. Fo further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 16438 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
13-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of al! Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres, Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° ‘4.x sector stress, Sonos 
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00060000 
We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 
every part ef the country. 

29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS * 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
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Long distance Telephone. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ agrees, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for Reo very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and lam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“IT have been very much pleased with the werk of your 
Agency in keeping me well —— in regard to vacancies in 
this ae of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, lam 

* Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send ferregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WAM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone. 








Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains youn men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


+ 
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Fall term opens September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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Catch Questions 


IN 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








WANTED 


Copies of the JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION of the following dates: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1906 
MARCH 14, 1907 

OCTOBER 3, 1907 
OCTOBER 31, 1907 


We need four copies of each of the 
above issues. If you have them, cor- 
respond with us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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